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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—=————— 
HE Egyptian question has been twice raised in the Commons 
this week,—once on Monday, and again, with more elabora- 
tion, on Thursday. On Monday, Mr. John Morley put tothe Prime 
Minister a question intended to elicit a declaration that our troops 
would soon quit Egypt. Mr. Morley referred to the well-known 
declarations of the British Government that they had no in- 
tention of occupying Egypt for an indefinite term, and to Lord 
Hartington’s remark early in the Session that our troops would 
probably be evacuating Egypt within six months, and asked 
what steps the Government proposed to take, in order to give 
effect to their various declarations. Before Mr. Gladstone 
replied, Mr. Bourke thereupon asked whether certain passages 
which he cited from Lord Dufferin’s despatch of February 6th 
did not lead to the conclusion that the Government were pledged 
to secure for our intervention an “enduring” as well as a 
“beneficent” result, and whether it is clearly understood by 
foreign Powers that “no subversive influence shall intervene 
between England and that Egypt she has re-created.” Further, 
- Sir Wilfrid Lawson, wishing to fortify Mr. John Morley, asked 
whether Lord Dufferin had not declared, in a despatch dated 
April 29th, that “the material tranquillity of Egypt” is absolute 
from one end to the other. 





To this little sheaf of questions Mr. Gladstone replied in a 
way which appears to have comforted Mr. Bourke and the Con- 
servatives, more than it comforted the two advocates of imme- 
diate evacuation. He answered Sir Wilfrid Lawson in the 
affirmative indeed, and said that “nothing could well be more 
satisfactory than the effects produced in Egypt, not merely by 
the presence of a British force, but by the reorganising opera- 
tions steadily in progress.” There was no change at all in the 
intentions of the Government, as expressed at various times by 
various members of it, but it was only fair to remember that 
Lord Hartington, when he spoke nearly six months ago and 
named six months as the probable duration of our further 
occupation, guarded himself by saying that he was speaking on 
mere conjecture, and not in the least giving an undertaking. 
No statement was made to the other Powers of Europe as to 
the duration of the occupation, in any terms whatever, though 
they were assured of our general intention, which, Mr. Glad- 
stone believed, they fully understood. The object of the 
Government in Egypt is “ not merely to secure tranquillity for 
the moment, but likewise to obviate future perturbation.” 
Now, the cholera epidemic which has been prevalent has 
very seriously interfered with the organisation of the institu- 
tions of Egypt and with the collection of the revenue, and has 
raised new questions as to the collection of the revenue, and 
this prevents Mr. Gladstone “ from being able to anticipate any 
very early withdrawal of the troops.” The Government wish, 
when they leave Egypt, to leave something “more firm and 








stable than the fabric which was overthrown.” ‘ We cannot in 
such a case command the future, all that we can do is to take 
means which are rational and equitable with reference to the 
future.” There was not the least reason to apprehend any 
interference by foreign Powers. 


On Tuesday Mr. Gladstone read the réswmé of a letter from 
Lord Dufferin on the subject of the progress made in Egypt. 
The Egyptian Army Lord Dufferin reports to be in a quite satis- 
factory condition; the constabulary is not so forward, and the 
police need a great deal more organising. Lord Dufferin 
thinks that a fair body of Judges has been secured, but it had 
been necessary to translate the Judicial Code into Arabic, and 
that had caused delay. All the arrangements for the election 
of the elective portion of the Legislature had been drawn up 
and published, but Lord Dufferin did not know what had been 
done in relation to the nominative element of the Legislature. 
An English engineer bad prepared a plan of irrigation which 
was favourably regarded by the Government, though no decision 
had been taken. Anda plan had been submitted for the taxation 
of foreigners. That was all Lord Dufferin could say as to the 
progress of the new Egyptian institutions. 


On Thursday, a debate on Egypt was raised by Mr. John 
Morley, who, on the occasion of the vote for the Diplomatic Ser- 
vice, called attention to our occupation of Egypt, in order to urge 
our speedy evacuation. He denied that we could prevent anarchy 
in Egypt, which was there when we went, and would be there 
while we stayed ; but so long as we had even a corporal’s guard 
there, we should be held responsible for everything that hap- 
pened. Mr. Bourke spoke in the other sense, that of our 
responsibility for establishing a good and stable order in Egypt. 
Sir Charles Dilke, in a very able speech, cordially accepted the 
policy of a gradual reduction of our force and an ultimate with- 
drawal. He held out the prospect of a large reduction of our 
force—now not much over 6,700 men—before the winter, by 
which time the Egyptian Army would be effective. He held 
that the happiness of the people of Egypt was the great object 
of our policy, and he did not expect that we should leave 
anarchy behind us when we withdrew. 


Sir Stafford Northcote deprecated annexation or permanent 
occupation, but thought that language indicating a fixed inten- 
tion to withdraw without giving any guarantee for the order of 
Egypt might be dangerous. And this called up Mr. Gladstone, 
on whose speech we have commented at some length elsewhere, 
and of which we feel bound to say that it throws more doubt 
than we like on the intention of the Government to back firmly 
the restored order of Egypt, after they have withdrawn their 
troops. That is the real question. Have we gone to Egypt to 
set up what any one may pull down, so soon as we leave, or 
have we gone there to establish a system which we intend to 
support ? 


Spanish politics seem very unsettled. At Badajoz on Sunday 
there was asmall military rising, pretty easily put down, a rising 
apparently due toa Republican feeling in favour of the constitu- 
tion of 1869, though others attribute it—without, however, much 
plausibility—to the desire to conceal some peculations of public 
money. But this explanation is rendered very improbable by 
the little risings which have since taken place near Barcelona, 
Logrofio, and Seo de Urgel. On Wednesday there was a rising of 
the Numancia cavalry at Domingo de la Calzada, near Logrojio ; 
and on the same day, at Hostelfrancho, close to Barcelona, there 
was a demonstration of armed citizens against the Government, 
and apparently in favour of a Republic. On Thursday the 
troops rose at Seo de Urgel. None of the risings seem to have 


been in any degree formidable, but scattered risings throughout 
the country seem to indicate a good deal of discontent. It is 
said that the constitution is to be suspended. 
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The Lord Mayor gave a banquet at the Mansion House to 
her Majesty’s Ministers on Wednesday, at which Mr. Gladstone 
spoke. The newest Ministerial statement made had reference to 
the proceedings of the French Admiral at Tamatave, hitherto 
reported by telegraph only. “My Lord Mayor,” he said, “ her 
Majesty’s Government have now received some further intelli- 
gence by the ordinary methods of communication. When the 
telegraphic news came from Madagascar, we felt satisfied that 
it contained nothing that need present to us any difficulties, 
except such as would be solved by frank communications 
between the Governments concerned, and by those generous and 
honourable dispositions which I trust will always prevail 
amongst friendly nations, and especially, if I may say so, be- 
tween ourselves and our great neighbour across the Channel. 
I will only now say that that further knowledge which we claim 
at this moment to possess, which has hardly come to our eyes, 
though it has partially reached them,—I have not yet been 
minutely acquainted with all the particulars,—justifies me in 
saying that those cheerful hopes which we entertained are con- 
firmed by the better and larger means of judgment which we 
now possess; and I feel confident,—reasonably and even 
sanguinely confident,—that nothing will arise out of these 
transactions that can disturb the long accord between England 
and France, which has now survived an anxious and interesting 
struggle.” 


The rest of Mr. Gladstone’s speech contained a sentence as to 
the occupation of Egypt, which we quote in another column, a 
review, not too optimist, but by no means disheartening, of the 
achievements of the Government in pacifying Ireland and in 
English legislation, and a passage on the experiment of Grand 
Committees, in which Mr. Gladstone adhered strongly to his 
hopeful view of the work to be done by invoking the principle of 
division of labour and of devolution, and he declared that it is by 
expedients of this kind alone that the House of Commons can hope 
to overtake the arrears of work for which it is called upon. We 
sincerely hope that Mr. Gladstone is right. Certainly, if the 
discussions in the Grand Committees are likely to be so far 
trusted that the House will consent to read a third time and 
pass in the middle of August, all meastres which have come 
back from the Grand Committees,—and if the House of 
Lords will pass those measures at the end of August,—the ex- 
periment will prove a success. But certainly, the experiment of 
1883 ought to be improved upon in 1884, if the Grand Com- 
mittees are to do all that Mr. Gladstone hopes. It will hardly 
do in general to leave so much to the fag-end of a Session as 
has been necessarily left to the fag-end of this Session. 


Of the other speeches, Lord Hartington’s, on the too hasty 
depreciation to which our Army organisation is subjected, was 
interesting, as he showed that the deticiency in our Recruiting 
system had already been got over, and that 5,000 more men had 
been enlisted up to the present time than had been enlisted last 
year up to the same period. Lord Kimberley made some rather 
dubious remarks on the value of the House of Lords as a Revising 
Chamber, declaring that he did not think there was any second 
Chamber which discharged the functions of a second Chamber 
better than the House of Lords. We should be inclined to think 
that in many respects the American Senate, the French Senate, 
and even the German Council of Princes discharge the functions 
of a second Chamber better than the House of Lords,—and cer- 
tainly that the first two cause a great deal less embarrassment 
by their fixed prepossessions. But no one can deny that the 
House of Lords is still very popular in England, and that its 
historical hold on our imagination is great. Moreover, England 
certainly is not a soil in which brand-new institutions flourish. 
Nevertheless, of no revising Chamber in the world is it more 
difficult to anticipate the action than to anticipate the action 
of the House of Lords; nor is there any whose independent 
action, when it thwarts that of the popular Assembly, is so 
dangerous, and so likely to excite a conflict between class and 
class. 





On Tuesday the House of Commons read the National Debt 
Bill a second time, after a very careful exposition by Mr, 
Childers of the mode in which he proposed to redeem 
£173,300,000 of Debt in twenty years. He reminded the House 
that, notwithstanding the passing of this Bill, the taxpayer 
would, before 1887, get a remission of £1,100,000 a year in con- 
sequence of the expiration in 1885 of the annuity of £800,000 a 
year raised to meet the preparations sanctioned by Parliament 





SS 
in connection with the Russo-Turkish war, and of the expiration 
of £500,000 a year in 1887 on account of the Afghan war 
These together would bring a relief of £1,300,000; only this hag 
to be reduced by about £200,000 a year increased charge for the 
local-loan sinking fund, leaving £1,100,000 to go to the reliet of 
taxation within the next four years. Sir Stafford Northeotg 
spoke hesitatingly against the Bill, chiefly on the ground of its 
being too late to discuss the details. He also made some hig 
inaccurate comments on Mr. Gladstone’s Budget Speeches of 
1853 and 1860, and on their supposed inconsistency with the poli 
of the Government as indicated in the present Bill; to which Mr 
Gladstone replied with great force and eloquence, correcting Sit 
Stafford Northcote’s erroneous history, and showing that the 
Government are proving a better stepmother to Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s plan of 1875 for redeeming Debt, than its own mothe « 
ever has been. 


Mr. Anderson and Mr. Illingworth spoke from the Libera} 
side against the Bill—Mr, Rylands and his amendment had 
prudently vanished into space—and Sir G. Goldney from the 
Conservative side warmly in its favour. Sir John Lubbock algo 
made a very powerful speech for the Bill, showing that wer. 
quire local authorities to repay debt within fifty years, and yet. 
make no adequate provision at all for repaying the Debt of the 
whole nation in spite of the rapid increase of wealth,—an increase 
for the continuance of which we have no adequate security, when, 
our coal is obtained at a greater and greater cost every year, 
and the competition of other nations is running us so close, 
After speeches against the Bill from Mr. W. H. Smith and Lord 
George Hamilton, Sir S. Northcote declared it his intention tg, 
record his vote against the Bill, when its second reading wag 
carried by 149 votes against 95 (majority, 54), 


The trial of the Liverpool dynamiteurs before Mr. Justige 
Stephen ended on Thursday, with the conviction of four of 
them—Timothy Fetherstone, Dennis Deasy, Patrick Flanagan, 
and Henry Dalton—for treason-felony. O’Herlihy was dig 
charged on Wednesday, on the ground that there was not suffi. 
cient evidence to identify him with the crime committed. The 
speech of the Solicitor-General on the evidence was vey 
masterly, and, to our mind, final; and Mr. Justice Stephen’ssum 
ming-up left so little doubt in the minds of the jury that, after 
an hour's deliberation, they brought in all four prisoners guilty, 
They were sentenced to penal servitude for life,—a wholesome 
warning to future meddlers in the policy of dynamite. 


The French prospects in Anam are somewhat altered by the 
death of Tu Duc, the “Emperor” of Anam, as he was called, 
—though he never for a moment failed to assert his allegiance 
to the Emperor of China,—on July 20th, at Hué, and the 
nomination of Vianlan as his successor by the Anamite 
Mandarins,—Vianlan being committed, as it is said, to a very 
active anti-French policy. Vianlan is believed to be a brother of 
Tu Duc, but, in any case, it is understood that he represents the 
party which is most hostile to the French claims. 


In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, the second reading of the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill was moved by Lord Carlingford ina 
able speech, in which he insisted that it was quite right to give 
the tenant compensation for his improvements in proportion 
more or less to the actual advantage which they brought to his 
successor,—always refusing, however, to include in the tenants 
improvements extra-yield clearly due to the inherent excellence 
of the soil; so that if sometimes a tenant lost by an intended im 
provement which was not successful, he should, on the other 
hand, sometimes gain even more than his outlay by an improve 
ment which was eminently successful. He insisted also on the 
necessity of not making this compensation permissive, i.c., on nd 
allowing a landlord, by previous compact wit the tenant, o 
contract himself out of the law. Tenants were not always able 
to insist on having justice done to them, but what was more 
the purpose, it was for the good of agriculture,—for the 
benefit of the country at large,—that tenants should feel secure 
that any prudent investment in the land could not be lostt 
them through either the landlords’ or their own fault, The 
Royal Commission on Agriculture had recommended a compih 
sory measure, and the permissive measure of 1875 had, im fath 
proved inoperative. 


Lord Wemyss—better known by his old name in the Commots 
when he was Lord Elcho—moved an amendment against supe 
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reedom of contract, the early part of his resolution being 
described by himself as merely “ padding.” He thought it an 
‘rons thing that the same Irishman who had in the Commons 
pe the second reading of the first Irish Land Bill, should now 
. ve in the Lords the second reading of a Bill which threat- 
yes England with the principles of the Irish Land Act. He 
7 rded free contract as the very marrow and pith of all sound 
trade and agriculture, and he was not disposed to give up that 
view at the biddingeven of the Richmond Commission. Hedeclared 
that when Lord Beaconsfield heard that the Richmond Com- 
mission had reported in favour of protecting the tenant against 
an arbitrary increase of rent, Lord Beaconsfield had cried out, 
«By God, if they have done that, then the Government can 
carry any Land Bill they choose!””—an assertion disputed by the 
Duke of Richmond, who declared that the reports of that Com- 
mission had been submitted to Lord Beaconsfield, and were 
“ published with his sanction and approval,”—an instructive 
light on the subserviency of the Commission to one who was not 
a member of it. The Duke’s statement, however, does not appear 
to us tobe at all inconsistent with Lord Wemyss’s story, for 
qhich he declared that he had the personal authority of the 
gentleman who spoke to Lord Beaconsfield on the matter,and who 
heard his exclamation. According to Lord Wemyss, Tories and 
Liberals were both playing for the farmer’s vote, and willing to 
violate all sound economic principles in order to obtain it. 


soding f 


The rest of the debate was discursive, and not very real. The 
Duke of Richmond said that a great deal of the new Bill was 
taken from the vilified Permissive Act of 1875, and that in 1875 
it would have been perfectly impossible to pass the compulsory 
Bill for which the country was now prepared. He approved 
the Bill generally, though censuring the Government for send- 
ing it up so late to the House of Lords. Lord Bramwell 
followed in the high-scientific wake of Lord Wemyss, condemn- 
ing every interference with freedom of contract. Lord Carnarvon 
thought the Bill quite unneeded—chiefly, it seemed, because he 
had never had any difficulty with his own tenants—but yet in- 
tended to vote for its second reading, and move amendments in 
Committee. Lord Kimberley commented ironically on this 
rather odd line of action, and Lord Salisbury complimented 
Lord Wemyss for assuming the position of leader of a volunteer 
Opposition, though he himself thought the Bill innocent of the 
original sin of the Irish land legislation imputed to it by Lord 
Wemyss. Lord Wemyss’s amendment was negatived by 55 
votes to 9. 


The debate on the South-African policy of the Government 
came off on Monday night in two separate instalments,—the 
first on their Transvaal policy, and the second on their Zulu 
policy. First, Mr. Gorst moved to reduce the vote for the 
charges of the Government in South Africa by the salary of the 
Transvaal Resident, on the ground that the presence of a 
Resident in the Transvaal was absolutely useless for any pur- 
pose whatever. The British Resident had acted as an agent to 
procure guns for the Transvaal Government, to be used against 
Mapoch, who was under our protection; and there were plenty 
of other evidences that the British Resident was perfectly use- 
less for all the purposes for which he was appointed. Mr. 
Forster generally supported the same view of the case, insisting 
that with regard to the Bechuana tribes, we were bound in 
‘honour to support them against the Transvaal freebooters, and 
‘that Sir Hercules Robinson held that 500 mounted men 
‘would be a sufficient force for effective intervention. Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley denied that the British Resident was of 
‘no use, and gave instances of his representations being 
attended to by the Transvaal Government; moreover, he 
‘anticipated the best results from the Transvaal delegation 
which is to come here in October, and which is to consist of 
Mr. Kruger, General Schmidt, and the Minister of Education. 
‘Mr. Gladstone, while remarking that the Government could not 
agree with Sir Hercules Robinson in his vague estimate as to 
the force that would be necessary to put everything right in 
Bechuanaland, and observing how grossly they had often been 
deceived in this sort of estimate of the South-African authorities, 
urged that what the Government had to consider was the danger 
of bringing on a general war with all the Datch population of 
South Africa. He maintained that the natives were better and 
not worse off than they would have been had the British 
Government intervened. Finally, Mr. Gorst’s amendment was 
hegatived without a division. 


rt 





Then Mr. Dawnay moved to reduce the charge for South- 
African purposes by the salary of the Resident with Cetewayo, 
and made a very strong attack on Cetewayo and the policy of 
the Government in restoring him,—a speech, in fact, of sympa- 
thy with John Dunn. Mr. Evelyn Ashley, in reply, threw a 
good deal of blame on Cetewayo for attacking Usibepn, but de- 
fended the policy of the Government in restoring him as the only 
policy which gave the hope of any sort of Government in Zulu- 
land., Sir Michael Hicks-Beach also attacked the Government 
for restoring Cetewayo, and especially for restoring him in the 
way they did; to whom Mr. Gladstone replied that it was 
one thing to carry destruction into a country, as the policy of 
the Tory Administration had done, and quite another to try to 
piece together “the broken fragments which were the monu- 
ment of the statesmanship of the right honourable gentleman.” 
In fact, the discussion came to very little beyond this,—that the 
Tory Government and Sir Bartle Frere did the mischief which 
the present Government has been as yet wholly unsuccessful 
in repairing; and that is the simple truth. Mr. Dawnay’s 
amendment was negatived without a division. 


It is stated from Nat@l, and now admitted in England, that 
Cetewayo was not killed, as was said, in the recent action with 
Usibepu, but that he escaped, and is lying concealed with only 
two insignificant wounds in his leg. Mr. William Grant, the 
Resident Adviser of Cetewayo, tells the Standard’s reporter 
that he has no doubt as to the truth of the story of Cetewayo’s 
safety ; and Mr. Evelyn Ashley has confirmed the report in the 
House of Commons. Whether Cetewayo attacked Usibepu, as the 
Government believe, or Usibepu attacked him, as Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson seems to believe, it is at present impossible to deter- 
mine with certainty, though the official view is in this case all 
the more likely, that Cetewayo was, before this military outbreak, 
rather in the good graces of the Government. But, for the pre- 
sent at least, Cetewayo will probably count for less in the 
politics of Zululand than he has ever done before, except, of 
course, during his captivity at the Cape. 

Mr. W. H. Smith made one of thoze bitter party speeches at 
the London and Westminster Working Men’s Conservative 
Association on Monday which, coming from so mild and busi- 
ness-like a man, produces the effect of a lion’s roar in the mouth of 
a beaver. He was particularly fierce with the Government for not 
resigning on the Suez-Canal agreement,—an agreement which 
the Government negotiated at the request of the commercial 
men of all parties, and announced their intention from the first 
only to propose subject to the approval of commercial men of 
all parties, and of Parliament. Lord Beaconsfield’s Government 
never said this of their Water Bill; yet did Lord Beaconsfield 
ever think of resigning because the Water Bill introduced by Sir 
Richard (then Mr.) Cross was contemptuously repudiated by 
the country in general? Mr. Smith must know perfectly well 
that the Tory Government never dreamt of resigning on that 
ground, though the contemptuous rejection of that measure 
by the country probably hastened the dissolution which Lord 
Geaconsfield saw other reasons for advising. Yet no reference 
was made to the withdrawn Water Bill in Lord Beaconsfield’s 
appeal to the country. 

Mr. Blake, M.P., told a good story to some Irish fishermen 
with whom he made an appointment at Billingsgate Market on 
Tuesday morning, for the purpose of expounding to them some 
of the secrets of the fish market. The supply of lobsters at 
Dunmore, in the county of Waterford, had, he said, some years 
ago begun to fall off, and it was supposed that the introduction 
of male lobsters from Northern Europe would improve the breed. 
Scandinavian lobsters were brought, but the Irish lobsters re- 
sented the advent of these Scandinavian males so furiously that 
their corpses were found strewn,—claws, legs, and bodies all dis- 
membered,—on every shore in the neighbourhood of Dunmore. 
An old lobster fisherman from Connemara listened to Mr. 
Blake’s tale with glistening eyes, and then ejaculated, “ Begor! 
after that I'll have a veneration for the lobster I never had 
afore!” Probably the good man regarded the invading lob- 
sters as Britons, and the Irish lobsters who resented their in- 
tervention as good Fenians. But “ veneration” for a lobster is 
a delightfully new form of enthusiasm. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent, 
Consols were on Friday 993 to 993. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 


THE OCCUPATION OF EGYPT. 


R. GLADSTONE’S speech in the House of Commons on 
Thursday night will be a very serious disappointment 

to all those who had, with us, sincerely believed that the 
Expedition to Egypt was deliberately intended to secure a better 
future for the people of Egypt, and not merely to give what 
the Prime Minister calls a “fair start” to a dubious experi- 
ment. Let us not be misunderstood. Nobody has more 
honestly desired to see the attempt at establishing a good 
Native Government in Egypt successful, than the Spectator. 
We are not eager for annexation. We are not desirous to see 
the burdens of the Empire increased. We are heartily des‘rous 
to see a progressive Oriental State of the genuine Oriental 
type established on secure foundations, if that be possible ; 
that is, a good English Resident in Egypt, and some arrange- 
ment which would secure for his reasonable representations 
the authority which our Resident can exert, for instance, 
at Hyderabad. And we believe that Such a result is possible. 
We go completely with Mr. Gladstone when he says, “ We 
must not go to work with the supposition that we can efface 
every Oriental mark, and bring Egypt by any device of ours 
into the atmosphere and temperature of the most Western 
States.” That is just the danger to which the often very mis- 
chievous interference of the House of Commons in Egyptian 
affairs directly tends ; and we deprecate that tendency as much 
as Mr. Gladstone. But still, to come to the point of the issue, 
what did we go to Egypt todo, if we are to leave Egypt 
without any reasonable certainty that our intervention will 
have secured the country against the evils with which she was 
last year threatened? To our mind the expedition to Egypt 
was either altogether wrong, or it was an expedition under- 
taken in the interests of the Egyptian people, and one which 
we are bound to turn to the permanent and solid benefit of the 
Egyptian people. When Mr. Gladstone says that we went to 
Egypt only to secure the Khedive a new start—a fresh chance 
of governing Egypt as a good Oriental ruler would govern her 
—he says, to our minds, either too much or too little, for we 
did not secure him even that as an independent Oriental 
prince ; and in order to secure him that as our ally, we must 
secure him a good deal more, namely, the promise of future 
support. No interposition of ours which was to cease completely, 
directly a new Government had been set on its legs, could pos- 
sibly give the ruler of Egypt the chance of governing as a good 
Oriental ruler would govern. The mere fact of our inter- 
vention has made that impossible. The Khedive is no longer 
an absolute independent prince. Almost everything we have 
done has been done in the view of somewhat limiting his powers, 
and of securing for the Egyptian people some few of the advan- 
tages of Western institutions, The Khedive, left to act through 
such institutions, can never be in any sense a great Oriental 
Prince, and he himself knows this as well as any one. He 
knows that if he is to administer semi-Western institu- 
tions, he must rely for his support on the authority of 
a Western Power; and the sooner we face honestly the 
hopelessness of establishing institutions of the “kind we 
contemplate in Egypt, without giving them some sort of 
tutelary help from the West, the sooner we shall face the true 
situation. It is perfectly true that so long as it is well known 
that such a support as this is really pledged to the Khedive, 
and that the Resident in Egypt when he does venture to speak 
authoritatively will have force at his back, there will be no 
need for a permanent occupation, however small the occupying 
force. It is perfectly true that there may be very few 
cases where interference will be needed, and that an able 
man like Sir E. Baring may be trusted to interfere effectually 
in the few cases in which there will be need for inter- 


ference, so long as the ruler of Egypt knows perfectly well: 


what force stands behind Sir E. Baring, and that that 
force is pledged to support him. But, to speak the truth, 
it is hopeless nonsense to assume, as some people seem to 
assume, that the artificial system which we are trying to bring 
about in Egypt can go on without this confidence at 
bottom that England means it to go on, and if it should fail, 
means to restore it. With such a confidence, everything is 
possible. Without such a confidence, nothing that we have 
done is of the slightest use. At present, we believe that such 
a confidence exists, and so long as it exists all will be well. 
But the Prime Minister’s language on Thursday evening as to 


. a 
sion he seemed to convey that we are under a far more serious, 
obligation to evacuate Egypt than we are to gee that : 
stable and beneficent Government is established jn Beypt 
—alarms us very seriously, and seems to us to threaten 
the moderate success we have already achieved, 

us admit freely that we are bound to evacuate Egypt a 
soon as we have established a Government there which jg 
stable and which is beneficent. Still, are we, or are we no 
bound afterwards to see that that stable and beneficent Govern. 
ment is not overset from within or from without? That js the 
true test of the difference between the two parties to the dispute 
We say that we are bound not only to set up such a Govem. 
ment, but to put it in working order, and to support it after 
we leave Egypt. Mr. John Morley and his friends appear to 
maintain the opposite. They want us to clear out of Egypt 
as soon as we can, and not to incur the slightest Vestige of 
obligation to do again what we have once done, if it should 
be undone. But what side does the Government take? We 
should have said up to Thursday that the whole drift of its 
declarations was on our side. But since Mr. Gladstone's 
speech of Thursday, we confess ourselves in doubt. We fear 
that it is even more capable of the interpretation which Mr, 
John Morley would prefer, than of the interpretation which 
we should prefer. 

The Pall Mall Gazette printed on Wednesday a little 
table of the objects with which the Government went to 
Egypt, a table defective in itself, and even if it were 
not defective, enumerating objects which no one who 
regards the position of Egypt in the most superficial way can 
regard as fulfilled. Here is the table, with the Pall Mall's 
estimate of the drift of Lord Dufferin’s letter to Mr. Glad- 
stone as to the degree in which the various objects are 
attained :— 

“OBJECTS. How FAR ATTAINED. 

To suppress the Military Rebellion Accomplished. 

To re-establish the Khedive......... Accomplished. 

To protect the freedom of the Canal Accomplished. 

To reorganise the Army ........+.4. Almost completed. 

To reorganise the Constabulary ... Accomplished. 

To reorganise the Police proper ..._ A good deal still to do. 


To reform the Judiciary ............ Judges secured. Code not 
yet translated. 

To establish a Legislature............ All arrangements made for 
elections. 

To irrigate the Delta..........ssseeees Plan ready, but it awaits 


Khedive’s sanction. 
To subject Foreigners to Taxation Plan also ready, but awaits 
sanction.” 
Now, in the first place, Lord Dufferin says that the reorganisa- 
tion of the constabulary is not accomplished, but only in course 
of accomplishment. That, however, is a small matter. But 
as to all the last four heads, the summary here given 
conveys no idea at all of the utter inchoateness of the 
institutions to be established. The appointment of what 
is hoped may prove a fair body of Judges, though they have 
not yet got to work,—the translation of the Code into Arabic 
not having been completed,—comes to nothing. It is simply 
ridiculous to speak of the judicial system as provided for, when 
the first step only has been taken. The proof of the efficiency 
of the Judiciary, as of other institutions, is in its effective work 
ing; not in the preparation for a work which it is only hoped 
may prove successful, The administration of substantial 
justice in Egypt is the very key and the centre of the policy 
which we went to Egypt to establish. And yet our contem- 
porary wants us to clear out of Egypt before there is 
the trace of evidence, or of the possibility of evidence, that 
our policy has been effectual. It is just the same with 
the establishment of a Legislature. The arrangements for 
the elections are made, though the nominated members have 
not yet, it seems, been appointed. But no elections have 
been held. No Legislature has been convened. No attempt 
has been made to see whether the Legislature will proves 
centre of anarchy and disturbance, or a centre of orderly 
and progressive reform. What would the Pall Mall have 
said to a critic who had regarded the Assembly of the 
Notables before Arabi’s revolt as sufficient security for the 
orderly progress of Egypt? Again, there is a plan for the 
irrigation of the Delta, there is a plan for taxing foreignems, 
but whether either plan will work, whether the foreigners, 
for instance, will submit patiently to be taxed, the Pall 
Mall no more knows than it knows what the weather 
of next year will be. Doubtless there are plans for im 
provements of all kinds in Egypt, but it is not the abund- 
ance of the plans, but the steadiness of the work in carrying 





“the fair start,” and no more than the fair start,—the impres- 


out some few of them, that will test the value of our recon 
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: ‘avin Egypt. Above all, there is the great question 
tinct a of ih peasantry, and their relations cith the 
. * lenders who have possessed themselves of mortgages on 
p> hi a number of their properties. How will that great 
oa difficult conflict work out? Will it reduce Egypt to 
° hy, or not? Doubtless it will, if the new institutions, 
oh af at present mere paper institutions, fail of their in- 
pon’ effect. Wecan imagine nothing more insane, more incon- 
sistent with the whole policy of the Egyptian expedition, than 
it would be to evacuate Egypt, and give a sort of engage- 
ment never to return, with all these most essential reforms 
only made on paper, and not the least security for the effectual 
accomplishment of any one of them. Did we go to Egypt to 
make a show of restoring order and putting Egypt in the right 
track, or really to effect this? Did we go there to deliver her from * 
military terror for a season, only in order to hand her over to the 
prospect of civil anarchy and a new military terror? If we did 
not, nothing could justify us in abandoning Egypt to her own 
resources with a lot of paper institutions to work out, which, 
without help and guidance, her statesmen are absolutely in- 
competent to work out. Doubtless Lord Hartington spoke 
not only without book, but without a trace of his usual 
judgment, when he was so rash as to contemplate that all 
this serious work could by any conceivable possibility 
be got through in a few months. But if,—only because Lord 
Hartington once made a hasty and ill-considered speech,— 
the Government were to evacuate Egypt, leaving all the most 
important part of their work undone, not only would Europe 
have the right to reproach this country with working pure 
mischief in going to Egypt at all, but the very party in 
England which was most reluctant to acquiesce in the Egyptian 
expedition would justly taunt the Government with having 
failed in the moral courage to achieve what they professed to 
think it their bounden duty to do. 

We are fairly puzzled with this outery from any party which 
once approved the Expedition, ior a hasty casting-away of all the 
fruits which it was intended to bear. Mr. Gladstone said of 
Egypt, in his speech at the Mansion House on Wednesday,— 
“We have gone there with no selfish aims; we have a great 
work to perform ; our desire is to accelerate its performance ; 
but we must beware lest, by too inconsiderate an attempt 
at acceleration, we should spoil it. When it is accomplished, 
we shall disappear from that country; and the earlier 
its safe and adequate accomplishment can be attained, the 
more grateful will such a result be to the heart and mind of 
every one of her Majesty’s Ministers.” That is statesmanlike 
language, in which we completely agree, though we have our 
own opinion as to the probability of accomplishing that work 
within any very brief period. But we are much more doubtful 
of the effect of such a passage as the following, in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech of Thursday night :—‘ The right honourable 
gentleman (Sir S. Northcote) has treated us as if we intended 
to remain in Egypt until we had brought about institutions 
which would do credit to Utopia. We have no such views. 
But we thought that in the circumstances in which we found 
ourselves in Egypt, we should not be justified in simply con- 
fining ourselves to the restoration of order and supplying the 
material means for its maintenance. We might have stopped 
at that point. But we have regarded it as part of our duty to 
have a judiciary in a position which could bear fair promise of 
answering the primary purposes connected with the adminis- 
tration of justice in a civilised society ; and going beyond that, 
we have looked to the provision which was to be made for future 
legislation. But are we to say that weare to remain in Egypt until 
those institutions have reached such acondition that there may 
be no doubt whatever of their future stability? Such a view 
would be wholly visionary. How many countries are there in 
Europe at this moment—the most civilised and powerful— 
with regard to which few men will be bold enough to say what 
transmutations may not have occurred before many genera- 
tions have passed over their heads? We have no such 
views. In popular language, we mean to give Egypt a fair 
start, and if we secure it order, supply a civil and military 
force adequate to the maintenance of order, and with a man 
on the throne in whose benevolence and justice we have con- 
fidence, with institutions for the administration of justice 
under enlightened supervision and in fairly competent 

ds—if- we have made a reasonable beginning to- 
wards legislative institutions, into which is incorporated 
Some seed of freedom, our duty might be supposed to 
be complete.” Now, that sentence seems to us to in- 
Volve the future of Egypt in doubt. If Egypt is to under- 





stand that we are certainly going so soon as “a fair start” 





has been secured, and that when we go our duty will be “‘com- 
plete,”—in other words, that we shall not restore what we 
have established, if it should be over-set, the whole structure 
is a house of cards. It will be over-set, just because we have 
given the impression that we will never do our work over again. 
As yet, everything is in germ. We might just as well fix a 
date for reaping the harvest when the seed is put in, or if one 
desires to be very hopeful, when the first green shoots are be- 
ginning to appear above the ground, as fix the date for finally 
abandoning Egypt, on the strength of such fulfilment of our 
aims there as we have already accomplished. But after 
all, it is not the evacuation of Egypt by the Army that is the 
most important point. The most important point is the diffu- 
sion of a confident belief that whether we have troops in Egypt 
or not, we do not intend to let what we have done be undone by 
either native intrigue or foreign interference. If there is any 
doubt on that point, our Egyptian expedition will be wasted, 
and our policy in Egypt will be a failure. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE NATIONAL DEBT. 

[\HE Government is certainly to be congratulated on the 
division of Tuesday night, and still more on the faint- 
heartedness even of that part of the Opposition which 
was actually supported by votes. When the Conserva- 
tives found themselves rebuked by so staunch a Con- 
servative as Sir G. Goldney, and told in so many words 
that under cover of resisting a mere method of reducing 
Debt, they were, in fact, resisting the only effective method 
of paying off Debt which had ever been discoyered,—the 
method of terminable annuities,—they must have felt that 
they were making a bad figure before the country. And Sir 
Stafford Northcote doubtless did feel this. His reluctance in 
his first speech to indicate his own vote, his apologetic way of 
explaining in his second speech why he should give it 
against the Bill, told a sad story of vacillation and 
irresolution. The truth is, that only those who, like Mr. Mitchell 
Henry, Mr. Anderson, and Mr. Illingworth—Mr. Ilingworth’s 
speech we regard with pure amazement, though he does not 
seem to have supported it with his vote—really prefer the 
diminution of taxation to the reduction of Debt, had any 
tenable position in opposing the Bill of the Government. Sir 
Stafford Northcote and Mr. W. I. Smith had no tenable posi- 
tion at all to take up. They pretended that Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s measure in 1875 for devoting not less than 
£28,000,000 to the service of the Debt would be sufficient to 
secure the devotion of the whole sum falling-in in 1885, by 
the expiration of the terminable annuities of £6,000,000 
annually, to that purpose. Yet they know that even during 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s own tenure of office, his scheme 
was substantially trenched upon, in consequence of the 
financial pressure which Lord Beaconsfield’s policy entailed, 
—and this though there was no huge booty, such as 
£6,000,000 a year would be, to dangle before the eyes of the 
House of Commons, and so to tempt to a deviation from that 
plan. The first little strain that was put upon it was 
too much for the virtue of the Conservative Government, 
who proposed to borrow with one hand while they paid off 
with the other in order to prevent adding to the burdens of 
the country. When that took place even in relation to the 
small difference between £28,000,000 and the actual eharge 
for the Debt which Sir Stafford Northcote had then to deal 
with, can any one in his senses suppose that with £6,000,000 
revenue unappropriated except for Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
Act touching the payment of Debt, there would have been 
any possibility of securing the whole of it for that pur- 
pose? Would not Member after Member have pleaded, just 
as Sir Stafford Northcote himself pleaded in 1879, that con- 
sidering how much had been done in former years for the 
reduction of Debt, there could be no harm in borrowing again 
for special purposes some part, if not the whole, of what had 
indeed been set apart by the Act of 1875 for the reduction 
of Debt, but only so set apart ten years before any great 
margin like this was within reach. It may be said, and 
no doubt it was virtually said on Tuesday night,—How 
does the hocus-pocus of terminable annuities alter the 
conditions of the case? Is it not just as easy to borrow, 
as Sir Stafford Northcote borrowed in 1879, on the avowed 
ground that so much had been paid off by terminable 
annuities that there was no immorality in borrowing some 
of it again, as it would be to stop some of the £6,000,000 on 
its way to the extinction of Debt, and divert it to the relief 
of taxation? The answer is that borrowing, as Sir Stafford 
Northcote found in 1878 and 1879, is held rather discredit- 
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able among a rich people, though it would not, probably, be 
held equally discreditable so to alter the Act of 1875 as 
to divert a portion of the surplus devoted to extinguishing 
Debt into another channel. But the terminable annuities, once 
created, must be provided for. In providing for them, you 
provide partly for meeting the obligation of a borrower to 
pay interest, partly for meeting the obligation of a borrower 
to pay off the principal; and the two processes are so 
thoroughly blended, that the latter obligation is sheltered 
under the shadow of the former. In this way the nation 
helps itself to identify absolutely the two obligations,—as, 
indeed, so far as the nation’s means and wealth go, they 
ought to be identified,—and to see that it is falling short 
of its duty whenever it fails to meet those obligations, 
though the nation might not recognise that it was falling 
short, if the payment of interest and the repayment of the 
Debt itself were not inextricably blended. It is all very well 
to call this a hocus-pocus, as some able financiers did on Tues- 
day night. You might just as reasonably call it a hocus- 
pocus to invest the police with the double duty of 
arresting criminals and of ordering the traffic of crowded 
streets in the hope that they will gain in their former capacity 
a certain authority for the discharge of their duties in 
the latter capacity. There is, of course, no intrinsic 
reason why you should yield more respect to a police- 
man when he tells you which side of a street you must 
drive on, than you would to any person in a plain coat. 
But the fact that he is commissioned by the law to do one 
thing, gains him a great deal of additional respect for those 
duties in which he has not strictly official authority. And 
so it is with “the hocus-pocus” of terminable annuities. 
When the payment of interest and the repayment of a certain 
moderate amount of capital are bound up together in one and 
the same act, it is a great deal easier to inspire a sense of 
obligation for that compound act, than it is to inspire the 
same sense of obligation for the least obligatory of 
the two duties taken alone. There is many a_hocus- 
pocus, if this is to be called a hocus-pocus, which is of the 
greatest possible importance in human life. If you can 
manage to identify the act of paying a debt with the act of 
paying even a voluntary subscription, the voluntary subscrip- 
tion is sure to be more punctually attended to, and to acquire 
a sort of factitious obligation from its connection with the 
weightier obligation; and this is much more true when the 
second act is a clear duty also, though a duty of a lower 
order than the one with which it is artificially identified. 
Anyhow, as a matter of fact, every one knows that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in an English House of Commons 
would never think of so far going back on the past as to 
challenge the claim of terminable annuities to be properly 
provided for, though many a Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
gone back so far on the past as to encroach on the sum avail- 
able for an ordinary sinking fund. This is a case of all others 
in which experience is our best guide. Experience shows that 
terminable annuities are duly provided for where ordinary 
sinking funds would not be duly provided for. 
Probably the Government are quite right in conceding to the 
criticisms of some of their opponents that the indefinite rolling- 
up of each terminable annuity with that which is to succeed it 
should be limited in point of time. The demand for terminable 
aanuities is not always as active as it might be, and it is quite 
possible that by the machinery which Mr. Childers has 
devised, if it were continued too long, there might be more 
terminable annuities created than the public would absorb. 
The concession made on this head by Mr. Childers that some 
fixed date is to be fixed beyond which the rolling-up process 
is not to be pushed without further legislation, is no doubt a 
wise concession, and of course if it be found that the fear of 
creating too large an amount of terminable annuities is not 
justified, it will be easy to renew the rolling-up process when the 
date fixed has nearly arrived. But on the substance of the Bill 
the Government obtained an easy victory over their opponents, 
many of whom must have voted against the second reading for 
no better reason than to encourage the Opposition in habits 
of antagonism. So far as we see, these are not habits in 
which any Opposition of our day is at all likely to be deficient. 





THE REPORT OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS 
COMMISSION. 


y HATEVER may be the legislative fruits of the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts Commission, it has at least produced a 


the historical student, and which ought to make ce 
struction of our Ecclesiastical. judicature tolerably easy to 
Legislature. This much is evident from even a ey the 
amination of the Report just issued by the Commis: wf 
of eee we proceed to give the salient features, — 
for further consideration, if necessary, an ints whi 
seem to require fuller elucidation. ae be J 
The recommendations of the Commission are preceded 
learned and interesting historical summary, in which jg 
the development of the ecclesiastical judicature in Englani 
from the earliest to the present time, and which algo Contains 
a useful bird’s-eye view of the ecclesiastical judicature of the 
rest of Christendom. After this comprehensive survey, the 
Commissioners proceed to make their recommendations, which 
are arranged under three heads. The first head embraces thy 
procedure in cases of misconduct and neglect of duty on the 
part of Clerks in Holy Orders. There is here little ground fy 
controversy or difference of opinion; so we may pass on to the 
next head, which deals with cases of heresy and ritual, Ay 
the law now stands, the Bishop has an absolute veto on the 
prosecution of a suit. It is in his discretion to allow the si 
to go on or to stop it on the threshold, subject only to the cop. 
dition of recording his reasons. If he allows the suit to 
on, the matter passes at once out of his hands, and he j 
thenceforth powerless to stop proceedings, whatever mischist 
may arise from the litigation. This has been proved cop. 
spicuously in the cases of Mr. Green and Mr. Mackonochi 
The Bishop of Manchester could not have prevented Mr, 
Green’s imprisonment, nor have released him from prison, hoy. 
ever anxious he may have been to do so; nor could the Bish 
of London have prevented any of the lamentable cong. 
quences which have ensued from his initial mistake in alloy. 
ing the Church Association to set the law in motion, Qh 
the other hand, the Public Worship Regulation Act seems, 
on one point, to be more favourable than the Church Djs. 
cipline Act to the defendant. Under the Church Discipliny 
Act there is no limit to the qualification of the prosecuton, 
Anybody may prosecute. Under the Public Worship Reg. 
lation Act the prosecutors must be three aggrieved parishioner, 
resident for one year in the parish. But, in practice, this 
limitation has been found to be of no use whatever. When. 
ever the Church Association failed to find the requisite 
number of qualified prosecutors, they made no scruple to 
import them from outside for the legal period. In a notoriow 
case one of those importaiions was a released felon. The 
futility of this supposed safeguard against mere vexatious and 
malicious prosecutions has induced the Commission to revert to 
the old plan, which leaves the right to prosecute perfectly open 
and unrestricted. This would throw the responsibility for the 
prosecution entirely on the Bishop. We are sorry to observe that 
one or two of the Commissioners dissent from this part of the 
Report. “The Archbishop of York, in signing the Report, is 
compelled to record his dissent from it in two important par 
ticulars.” His Grace, in the first place, objecis to trust the 
Bishops with absolute discretionary power in stopping a pr 
secution ab initio. ‘“ Except with his [the Bishop's] permit 
sion, the Courts will be closed entirely to a layman,’ and to 
layman will have the right of appeal from this absolute deti- 
sion, however great the wrong which he may conceive hime 
to have sustained.” Why does the Archbishop specify the 
“layman” in particular? He is in no worse plight than the 
clergyman. Both are placed on precisely the same footing by 
the recommendations of the Report in regard to the rights 
prosecutors. His Grace’s au invidiam appeal on behalf of the 
layman seems to us a little out of place, for our experiences 
that the layman is generally very well able to take care o 
himself ; and the Archbishop’s concern for the rights of the 
layman stands in harsh contrast with his next objection 
“Great evils,” he says truly, “ have resulted from litigation 
the past.” How does he propose to lessen the evils? By 
placing the Clergy completely at the mercy of the Bishop! 
He thinks that the Bishop’s discretion is to be absolutely di- 
trusted where a layman is concerned, but to be absolutely tras 
where a clergyman is concerned. “To prevent the evils” of litigr 
tion “‘ for the future, something should be done to afford a meats 
of direction and arbitration, without resort to the Courts 
Therefore, “Let the Bishop have the power to make an order’ 
all matters affecting the conduct of public worship, which # 
be binding until reversed by the Court of Appeal.” It ## 
simpie fact that if the Bishops had possessed this power daritg 
the last fifty years, ail the improvements in public worship 
have taken place in the interval would have been preveé 
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mass of lucidly arranged information of the highest value to 

















































































The Bishops opposed them all, The Archbishop of York worl, 
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e Bishops absolute power precisely where ex- 
that it would have been mischievous, and 
them of it where experience proves that the 


in fact, give th 
sence Shows 


would gh uch power is most beneficial. The Bishop’s veto 


he (tery the scandal and injury of the prosecution of 
* h men as Mr. Carter, of Clewer. Does the Archbishop of 
mitt know of a single instance where the exercise of the 
Les 3 yeto has done harm? The thing to aim at chiefly 
a Teast, by those who wish to avoid Disestablishment—is to 
discourage as much as possible prosecutions for heresy and 
ritual offences. The Archbishop of York’s two proposals would 

i them. 
ee their second group of recommendations the Commis- 
sioners deal with the Diocesan and Provincial Courts, which were 

ractically destroyed by the Public Worship Regulation Act. The 
Commissioners propose to restore them to their original vitality. 
They recommend that the Diocesan Court shall consist of the 
Bishop, with whom shall sit a legal and a theological Assessor, 
The legal assessor will be naturally the Chancellor of the 
Diocese, or some other person learned in the law, at the dis- 
cretion of the Bishop. The Theological Assessor is to be 
chosen pro hac vice by the Bishop, with the advice of the 
Dean and Chapter. An appeal, of course, will lie from the 
Diocesan to the Provincial Court ; and here the Commissioners 
make some important recommendations. The appeal is to go 
to the Archbishop in person, and it will rest with him either 
to let the Official Principal hear it, or reserve it for his own 
adjudication, assisted by the Official Principal as assessor. In 
the latter case, the Archbishop will be empowered to appoint 
any number of theological assessors, not exceeding five, to sit 
with the Court. And these assessors must be either a Bishop 
within the Province, or a Professor, past or present, of one of 
the English Universities. From the Provincial Court an 
appeal will lie to the Crown, which is to exercise its preroga- 
tive through an entirely new Court, namely, “a permanent 
body of lay Judges, learned in the law.” The number sum- 
pont Singin Le shall not be less than five, and they are 
to be “summoned by the Lord Chancellor in rotation.” The 
words which we have printed in italics are important. They 
preclude the suspicion of packing, which has been occasion- 
ally raised, by the mode of selecting the members of the 
present Final Court of Appeal. The proposed new Court is 
to be empowered in doctrinal cases, after the manner of the 
House of Lords in legal cases, to consult experts, namely, 
the Archbishop or Bishops of the Province, or of both Pro- 
vinces, But this consultation is to be obligatory only on 
the demand of one or more members of the Court. The Court 
shall not be bound to give its reasons for its decisions ; but if it 
does state its reasons, each judge shall deliver his own judgment 
separately. One important recommendation is that the bare 
words of the decree are alone to be legally binding. The 
reasonings on which the decree is based are to be open to con- 
aay and reconsideration. The effect of this is that the 
new Court is not to be bound in any future case by any of the 
past decisions of the Judicial Committee. The faa is ex- 
plicit on this point. “Considering,” it says, “how widely 
different a matter the legal interpretation of documents must 
often be from the definition of doctrine, we hold it to be essen- 
tial that only the actual decree, as dealing with the particular 
case, should be of binding authority, in the judgments hitherto 
or hereafter to be delivered, and that the reasoning in support 
of those judgments and the vbiter dicta should always be 
allowed to be reconsidered and disputed.” 

The third group of recommendations deals with the consti- 
tution, procedure, and powers of the Provincial Courts. The 
effect is to repeal the Public Worship Regulation Act, and 
restore the old Courts to their pristine vigour. The Dean of 
the Arches is to be elected, and is required to qualify, in the 
ancient way; and all spiritual sentences are to be pronounced 
by the Bishop in person in the Diocesan Court, and by the 
Archbishop in the Provincial Court. The two Primates are 
also to be empowered, if they think fit, to appoint the same 
person as Official Principal for both Provinces. And whenever 
the Final Court of Appeal varies the sentence of the Court 
below, it must remit the cause to that Court for execution of 
the judgment, 

We have now enumerated the principal recommendations of 
the Royal Commissioners. They are not likely to give com- 
Plete satisfaction to any party, and this may be one of their 
chief merits in the eyes of statesmen, as indicating the pos- 
sibility of an equitable compromise. The Commissioners, how- 
ever, lay stress on the fact that their recommendations must be 
Tegarded “as a whole,” especially with regard to the con- 


stitution of the Final Court of Appeal. They reconcile them- 
selves to the entirely secular character of that Court, on the 
sole condition of the acceptance of their recommendations on 
other points. They plainly warn us that their recommenda- 
tions as to the Final Court must be considered as cancelled by 
any important infringement of the rest of their scheme. This 
must be remembered when we consider the reservations of a 
few of the Commissioners. We have already commented on 
the reservations of the Archbishop of York, and shall only 
say here that they touch the essence of the scheme. That 
observation does not apply to the reservation of Mr. Freeman, 
in favour of not restricting the Final Court to laymen “of a 
single profession.” There is much to be said in favour of 
having persons learned in history or archeology on the Court. 
Nor do we see why the recommendation of Lord Devon, the 
Bishop of Oxford, and Dean Lake should not be adopted, 
namely, that the Final Court should be obliged in any case of 
doctrine to consult the Bishops. Practically, it would pro- 
bably make very little difference, since the Court would not 
be bound in any case to follow the advice given it. It would, 
however, be a satisfaction to the feelings of a large number of 
Churchmen, not confined to one party. If the reference to the 
Bishops is to be optional, there will be room for suspicion of 
partiality ; and this is, above all things, to be avoided. We 
must also express our dissent from the recommendation which 
requires the Judges of the new Court to make a declaration of 
membership of the Church of England. The declaration is 
quite futile, and mischievous in addition. It would deprive 
the Court of the incalculable benefit of having such a man as 
the late Sir G. Jessel shedding the light of his luminous intel- 
lect and severe impartiality on its deliberations. Since the 
Court is to be purely secular, let there be no attempt at im- 
pressing a fictitious character of orthodoxy upon it. 

We cannot dismiss the subject without calling special atten- 
tion to an important fact which the Report, by chance or by 
design, has emphasised. ‘It has been held,” it says,“ by the 
present Dean of the Arches that on a living becoming void, 
the inhibition comes to an end,” Lord Penzance laid this 
down very distinctly in the case of Mr. Green. He released 
Mr. Green from prison on the ground that the voidance of his 
living had exhausted his inhibition, and consequently his 
punishment. The deprivation of Mr. Mackonochie seems to be in 
the very teeth of this ruling, for Mr. Mackonochie’s living had 
been voided long before Lord Penzance proceeded to pronounce 
sentence of deprivation upon him. It is probable that on this 
ground alone—and there appear to be other grounds—Lord 
Penzance’s sentence would be reversed on appeal. It is, in- 
deed, extraordinary that he should have gone out of his way 
to pronounce such a sentence,—he, a member of a Royal Com- 
mission which has pronounced sentence of death on his 
ambiguous Court, as well as on the Judicial Committee in its 
character of a Final Court of Appeal in Ecclesiastical Causes. 
One inevitable result of the recommendations of the Eccle- 
siastical Courts Commission must be the suspension of all 
ecclesiastical suits during the interregnum between the mori-° 
bund Courts and their successors. 


LORD WEMYSS ON THE AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 
BILL. 


T is not an easy matter to compare a man with himself, 
bat, taking him all round, we think Lord Wemyss a more 
remarkable personage than Lord Elcho. In most cases, trans- 
lation to the House of Lords makes a man cautious. He is 
more afraid of committing himself than he was in the House 
of Commons. But with Lord Wemyss, the change is the 
other way. He sees an opportunity of committing himself in 
every debate in which he takes part, and with him, to see and 
to seize are but two names for one operation. On Tuesday 
evening, the opportunity took the shape of the second reading 
of the Agricultural Holdings Bill. There were some things 
to be said on this occasion which would have come naturally, 
and even usefully, from Lord Wemyss. In accepting the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, the Conservatives have gone against the whole 
stream of party tradition, and Lord Wemyss might very fairly 
have played the part of Abdiel, and shown himself faithful 
among the faithless. But the dauntless angel had somehow 
lost his head, and instead of making a straightforward 
speech against the Bill, and censuring his political friends 
for concealing a real regard for the farmers’ votes 
under a professed regard for the farmers’ interests, 
Lord Wemyss must needs move an amendment, of which 





he himself was the sharpest critic. It would not have been 
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of much use to ask the Lords to withhold their sanction from 
«6A Bill which forbids free contract in the future, and breaks 
it in the past,” because the Conservatives have made up their 
minds that as regards certain classes of tenants’ improvements, 
free contract must be given up. Still, if Lord Wemyss had 
confined himself to doing this, he would have been within his 
rights, and even within his duties. Just protests in favour of 
what the protester holds to be a momentous and practical truth 
are, at all events, respectable. But is it quite respectable 
to ask the Lords to give an implied promise which he who 
makes the request believes to be beyond their power to per- 
form? Now, this is what Lord Wemyss, by his own admis- 
sion, didon Tuesday. If the Lords had adopted his amendment, 
they would have pledged themselves to “ promote a well-con- 
sidered measure for the advancement of agriculture, and the 
improvement, so far as possible, by legislation, of the relations 
of landlord and tenant.” Lord Wemyss thinks the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Bill an ill-considered measure, and one that 
will make the relations between landlord and tenant 
worse, instead of better. Consequently, he was quite 
justified in calling upon the Lords to reject it. But 
why did he call upon them to reject it, in favour of 
another measure which should do wisely and justly what the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill does unwisely and unjustly? Or, 
having committed himself to this extent, why did he not leave 
the Lords to suppose that he really meant what he asked them 
to say? No man is bound to call a part of his own amend- 
ment “padding.” In this case, it was a very true and 
a very candid description, but things which are true 
in themselves and candid in him who says them, may 
be highly indecorous,—and indecorum is what we lay to 
Lord Wemyss’s charge on this occasion. The House of Lords 
should not be moved to promise to do, “if possible,” what he 
who suggests that the pledge should be given, believes all the 
time to be impossible. If Lord Wemyss is of opinion that 
legislation can do absolutely nothing to improve the relations 
of landlord and tenant, he ought to have said so frankly ; or, if 
this be beyond his ability, he should at least have remained silent. 
A man who dangles before the mind of the tenant the notion of 
a well-considered measure forthe improvement of these relations, 
and then airily remarks that when he said “as far as possible,” 
he meant that it was not possible, has plainly not been at the 
trouble of weighing his words. Lord Wemyss may plead that 
they are not worth weighing, and intrinsically we quite admit 
that they are not. But in the mouth of a legislator, they 
become weighty. It is not for cyphers to forget the import- 
ance that belongs to position. 

One credit, however, Lord Wemyss may claim. He told a 
story which, if it were true, would be interesting, and he 
extracted from the Duke of Richmond an admission which is 
almost as remarkable as the story it purported to contradict. 
Lord Wemyss has been told, it seems, that when Lord Beacons- 
field was informed that the Richmond Commission was going to 
report in favour of protecting tenants against arbitrary increase 
of rent, he exclaimed, “* By God! if they have done that, the 
Government can carry any Land Bill they choose.” The story 
is not, initself, improbable. But the Duke of Richmond knows 
nothing of it. He is under the consoling impression that Lord 
Beaconsfield had seen the Report of the Commission before any- 
one else, and had pronounced it very good. “ What was done was 
this. The Report, as had been done in the case of the previous 
one relating to Ireland, was laid before Lord Beaconsfield, and 
was published with his sanction and approval.” This is a 
striking testimony to the influence which Lord Beaconsfield 
maintained over those who had been his colleagues after his 
and their retirement from office. It is not customary, we imagine, 
for the Chairman of a Royal Commission to lay the Report 
before the Leader of Opposition, before it is presented to 
Parliament ; nor is it ordinarily a part of a leader of Opposi- 
tion’s functions to give or withhold from such reports his 
“sanction and approval.” But the Duke of Richmond is 
evidentiv more anxious to clear himself from the suspicion of 
having in any capacity gone counter to Lord Beaconsfield’s 
wishes, than to prove that, as Chairman of a neutral Com- 
mission, he retained the impartiality which is naturally looked 
for in such an office. ‘Don’t suppose,” he says, “that the 
report was mine. The first draft, it is true, did come from 
my hands, but I incurred no responsibility by preparing it. 
I submitted it to Lord Beaconsfield before publication, in 
order that the responsibility of publishing it might fall upon 
his shoulders, rather than mine. If he had disapproved of its 
contents, I should have taken care that they did not go out to 
the world as mine.” Clearly, Lord Beaconsfield was better 
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served out of office than some statesme ' 
office. : 
Lord Salisbury’s opposition to the Bill was of a me 
kind than Lord Wemyss’s. It did not lead him ‘ue 
against the second reading; it only armed him be 
predictions of the mischief the Bill might hy 
the tenant. There is one of these which deserves b 
think, the consideration of the Government. Ag the Bil 
originally stood, holdings of less than two acres were excluded 
from its operation. In Committee this limitation was struck 
out, and it now applies to any holding, however small which 
is held by a yearly tenant. Lord Salisbury argues that whe 
a landlord finds that he cannot let half an acre of land to : 
labourer without incurring the possibility of litigation we 
the tenancy comes to an end, he will prefer to let the ona 
to a larger tenant, from whom he will, at all events, be able 
to recover costs, in the event of the claim for improvements 
being rejected. Is it good policy to give small holders a king 
of protection which may have the effect of doing away with 
small holdings ? 


MR. COURTNEY ON CROWN LANDS. 


ik is strange how hard some crotchets die! It might hayg 
been thought that the signal overthrow of the official view 
with respect to Crown Lands in the cases of the Thames 
Embankment, Epping Forest, and the New Forest, would 
have settled the principle upon which such lands, when ayail. 
able for purposes of recreation, should be managed. But the 
traditions of a Department are a very powerful influence, 
They have a way of ignoring defeat. They impress themselyes 
upon each successive Minister as the accepted doctrine upon 
which the work of administration is carried on, and it requires 
more than ordinary vigour of mind or keenness of sympathy 
with the outside view to resist their power. Few clearer 
proofs of this could be afforded than the spectacle of such 
a Liberal as Mr. Courtney—who has, however, since his 
accession to office, betrayed more of the dangerous bias 
of officialism than any other man of equal ability in the 
Government—speaking in the House of Commons, on the 
motion of Mr. Bryce in reference to Esher Common. He spoke 
as the mere mouth-piece of the pet theory of the Office of 
Woods and Forests. We all know what that theory is. The 
Crown Lands, it is said, are the property of the Sovereign, and 
have merely been confided temporarily to the custody of the 
nation. The Heir Apparent is entitled in reversion, and 
may, for aught that is known, resume possession on the 
demise of the Crown. It is, therefore, the duty of the 
Government to act as a Trustee, making what income it 
fairly can out of the property for the benefit of the present 
tenant, the nation, and neglecting no means of increasing the 
capital for the benefit of the next Sovereign. It follows from 
this doctrine that the Crown Lands must be administered 
strictly with a view to money value. Any retention in an 
unproductive state of land which might produce an annual 
return of a few pounds, or might be converted into cash, is an 
act of weak and eéulpable generosity, and should be reprobated 
as a breach of trust, no matter how valuable a common or 
forest may be as an open space. That is a sentimental value, 
which cannot be assessed, or, to put the case in the way pre 
ferred by Mr. Courtney, it is a value which only a small 
section of the nation, and not the nation at large, enjoys. The 
administrators of Crown Property must turn a deaf ear to the 
siren whisperings of those who point to the charms of wild 
scenery, the ruin which will be worked upon a neighbourhood 
by the destruction of its open space, or the injury to 4 
deserving class from the abolition of its rights. Their duty 
is to make money,—and that duty must be sternly performed. 
Such were the theories upon which the building on the re 
claimed land of the Thames Embankment, the sale of the 
Crown’s rights in Epping Forest, and the destruction of the 
unique beauty of the New Forest were justified. In each case, 
Parliament distinctly declined to accept the official doctrine. 
It would not be threatened or cajoled into the absurdity of 
managing the national property in a way the nation did not 
wish. The common-sense of the House of Commons revolted 
against the consequences of the high doctrinaire views presenl 
to it. The cobwebs of a Royal reversion and the supposed necessity 
of consulting the interests of some national entity differing from 
the nation as represented by the House of Commons, were 
brushed aside. It is, of course, perfectly well known th 
there is not the least chance of any future Sovereigt 
taking the Crown Lands into his own management, W 
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clear that the income which is dedicated to Royal 
in lieu of the rents and profits of such lands, 
at any time be increased so far as is just and 
reasonable, whether those rents increase or not. As for the 
nation, its mouth-piece is the House of Commons, and not the 
Office of Woods and Forests. If it prefers to throw away a 
few pounds for the sake of keeping a national park, it is its 
own affair. No one has a right to interfere, however 
shockingly bad such taste may be. The Embankment 
Garden was therefore made, the Crown’s rights in Epping 
Forest were asserted, though somewhat tardily and feebly, 
with a view to prevent inclosure, and the destruction 
of the New Forest was arrested. These events, how- 
ever, are evidently looked upon as abnormal jin official 

varters. The nation, it is evidently thought, may have re- 
covered in 1883 from the delirium which possessed it for 
some years, and may again recognise its true interests. Such 
projects as the sale of the Southport Foreshore and the Crown 
Manor of Esher are therefore entertained, and the usual surprise 
is expressed when complaint is made. It is, however, a serious 
fact that these proposals find uncompromising supporters in 
members of the present Government, and public attention can- 
not be too strongly drawn to their real nature. 

The sale of the Southport foreshore has already been the sub- 
ject of comment in the columns of the Spectator. Southport isa 
flourishing Lancashire watering-place, and the control of the 
foreshore in front of it is vital to the interests of the town. 
An adverse possessor might cut off communication with the 
sea, The Duchy are believed to be the owners of the fore- 
shore, but a hostile claim is made on behalf of the owners of 
aneighbouring manor. The Corporation of Southport made 
overtures for the purchase; a price was fixed; but the ne- 
gotiations were suspended, owing to requirements on the part 
of the Duchy as to the mode in which the purchase should be 
carried out, with which the Ccrporation thought they had no 
power to comply. Little more than a year afterwards the 
Corporation were startled to hear that the Crown had sold 
all its rights to its opponents, the Lords of the Manor. 
The price, it should be added, which the Corporation were 
to pay was £9,500, that obtained from the Lords of the 
Manor £15,000. Thus for £5,500 the Duchy authorities agreed 
to place it in the power of private persons to ruin a large 
watering place, or to levy black-mail upon its inhabitants 
at will. 

This, it must be confessed, is the worst case which 
lias recently happened. But there are others of a similar 
character. Esher and Ockshott Commons form a delight- 
ful stretch of open land, lying at the back of Clare- 
mont Palace. They are well covered with fir, birch, and 
wild undergrowth. They are within a drive of London, 
and on the great holidays are visited by picnic and cricketing 
parties, while at other times they give the means of a secluded 
ramble to any one who likes to take the train to Surbiton or 
Esher. They are likely to become places of considerable 
resort in the course of a few years, since the line sanctioned 
two years ago from Surbiton to Guildford, by way of Cobham, 
touches their skirts. They form part of a Crown Manor, 
and were until lately in the custody of the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Woods and Forests. They have now been sold 
to Sir Henry Ponsonby, who, it is understood, acts as trustee 
for the Queen, in her Majesty’s private capacity. The Commons 
are thus transferred from the care of the nation to private 
ownership. No doubt, so long as they belong to her Majesty 
they are safe. But they may now be sold again without even 
the public knowledge. They are withdrawn from the view of 
the House of Commons, and may be dealt with as other private 
Manors are. Probably there are common rights which, if 
asserted, may prevent enclosure. But those who have used 
these rights to the best effect also know best how expersive 
and cumbrous is the remedy. It is monstrous that the national 
guardians of such open lands should voluntarily surrender the 
power which they possess to protect them, and leave them to 
the hazardous operation of common rights in the hands of 
private people, whose pecuniary interest it may be to connive 
at enclosure, This, however, is the course Mr. Courtney has 
recently defended, on the ground that only the people imme- 
diately around the Commons were benefited by their being 
maintained as open spaces, while the nation at large has the 
advantage of the paltry price obtained for them. A statement 
more directly at variance with facts could hardly be invented. 
‘ € nation at large is benefited by anything which makes 
ife in London or any other great town more healthy 
and enjoyable, The Metropolis needs every acre of open 
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land in its neighbourhood for the purpose of securing 
a due supply of fresh air, for, as building extends, the 
Commons alone remain unoccupied. But, further, these 
Commons are frequented, as every common near London is 
frequented, more or less. It is only a question of degree, and, 
as London extends and new railways are made, the use of 
every common steadily increases. It would be a poor look- 
out for the Metropolis, if only well-worn open spaces, like 
Clapham or Wimbledon, were to be left for it, and every 
chance of a really rural walk over wild land were cut off. It 
would have been unfortunate that Mr. Bryce should have 
initiated the discussion of the subject by a motion to reduce 
the salary of a Commissioner of Woods, if there had been any 
other way of bringing the discussion on. But that was practi- 
cally the only way open to him. Still, it was impossible, of 
course, that such a motion should succeed. The Commis- 
sioners are merely the servants of the Treasury, and it would 
be the height of injustice to punish them personally. What 
is wanted is a Resolution of the House that no such sales as 
that at Southport and Esher should in future be made without 
the sanction of the House, but that motion could not have 
been made on the only occasion open to Mr. Bryce. It is pro- 
bable, nevertheless, that such a resolution would receive general 
support, and, as there is no knowing what danger may arise 
while views such as those of Mr. Courtney are entertained at 
the Treasury, it is a pity that even at this advanced period of 
the Session some Member cannot be found to take the neces- 
sary action. 

There is yet another case in which the Office of Woods has 
this Session attempted, through Mr. Courtney, to push its 
theories to a disastrous conclusion. By certain clauses in the 
Crown Lands Bill, it was proposed to extinguish, by way of 
compulsory purchase, the rights enjoyed by many commoners 
in the New Forest to take wood to burn on the hearths of 
their ancient dwelling-houses. These clauses have, at the last 
moment, in the face of the uncompromising opposition of those 
who know the Forest best, been withdrawn. The rights in 
question are strictly limited in character, they can be satisfied, 
if the Crown authorities choose, without any injury to the wild 
woods or ornamental trees of the Forest, and they are of the 
greatest value to that class of small freeholders and tenants 
who maintain themselves in independence upon their little 
holdings, and absolutely relieve the district from pauperism. 
It is satisfactory to learn that the Government will not endeav- 
our to give effect to so mischievous a proposal by the exercise: 
of that power which it undoubtedly possesses in the conclud- 
ing days of the Session. It is to be hoped that no further 
attempt will be made to disturb the settlement which was 
brought about in 1877 with regard to this great national 
park. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR NEGLIGENCE. 


N the growing complexity of modern society, doctrines of 
law which were of comparatively small importance, and 
were, perhaps, laid down to meet circumstances of extreme 
simplicity, become of far-reaching application, and involve the 
most- important consequences. No doctrine of law of late 
times has, perhaps, attracted more attention and been more 
copiously discussed than the law of Negligence. As the 
growth of towns and increased means of communication have 
brought us nearer to each other, so the occasions on which 
the negligence of one will hurt another, either in his property 
or person, have been multiplied. It is the law of negligence, 
or, to speak more accurately, the law of liability for negligence, 
which must determine whether, in any given case of damage,. 
there is any liability thrown on any one to make it good, so far. 
ashe can. In the case of liability for damage arising out 
of contract, the law of negligence was pretty well thrashed 
out by the Romans, and has been tolerably well settled for 
a long time amongst ourselves upon the lines which they 
laid down. The degree of care which must be exer- 
cised to escape liability for negligence is in such cases 
determined by the nature and terms of the contract, and 
the law has probably little room left for surprise. But as 
regards the law of negligence which arises not out of any 
special agreement, express or implied, between the parties, but 
simply out of the more or less chance relations of two persons 
to one another growing from casual circumstances, one of the 
latest judgments of the Court of Appeal in the sittings just 
ended may fairly be called a surprise. It took the form, at 
least in the case of the President of the Court (the Master of 
the Rolls), of nothing less than the statement of a new pro- 
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position of law, a new generalisation, or “law ’’ in the scientific 
sense, which aimed at covering all the possible cases which 
could arise of liability for negligence in the absence of con- 
tract. The sum involved in the case was, as so often happens, 
as small as the principle involved was great, The claim was 
one for personal injuries, in which damages were placed at 
£20. The facts were tolerably simple. A workman in the 
employ of a ship-painter was painting the outside of a 
ship in the West India Graving Dock. The ropes which 
supported the stage on which he was standing to do the 
work gave way, the platform fell, and he fell with it, 
and was injured. Thereupon he sued the owner of the 
Dock for damages in the County Court. He had no 
contract with the owners. His contract was with his 
master, who contracted with the shipowner; but the dock- 
owners supplied the stage with which the work was to be 
done, in the ordinary course of their business. It ap- 
peared that the cause of the break-down was that the 
ropes had been scorched, and were consequently unfit to 
bear the strain of stage and man. The County-Court Judge 
thought the plaintiff was entitled to recover damages, but the 
Divisional Court, for whom the point was reserved, held the 
contrary, but were, in their turn, overruled by the Court of 
Appeal, Sir Baliol Brett presiding. The question turned on 
the point, did the dock-owner owe any duty to the painter? 
The other members of the Court preferred to rest their finding 
that he did owe such a duty on the theory that the painter 
had been invited by the dock-owner to use the stage, and, 
therefore, the dock-owner ought not to have laid a trap for 
him, by giving him a stage which would let him down and 
damage him. But it is clear that this is a very artificial and 
a very unsatisfactory theory. In the first place, it involves 
using the word “invitation”’ in an unnatural sense ; and, in 
the second, there was no invitation at all. This theory is de- 
rived from the class of cases in which a person has gone on 
business to a shop or warehouse, and has actually tumbled 
down an unfenced trap-door, or stumbled against a piece of 
dangerous machinery. It has then been said that the shop- 
keeper, by keeping a shop, invited the people to enter it, 
and was responsible for setting a trap for them, if they did 
come in. But a shopkeeper does not invite people to 
enter. Indeed, a real invitation to enter a place does 
not impose any liability on the inviter. If you ask a 
friend to your house to sleep and put him in damp sheets and 
“ give him his death of cold,” he cannot sue you for damages. 
It is, too, misleading to talk of setting a trap for a person, 
because that implies intention; and a deliberate intention to 
injure another of course raises a liability ; but it is a liability 
arising not out of negligence, but out of crime. The act is a 
fault of commission, not of omission. Anyhow, it is a strain- 
ing of language and of fact to say that the dock-owner in this 
case invited the painter to use the stage.- If he invited any 
one, it was the shipowner who paid for the use of the dock 
and its appurtenances, including the painting-stage. There- 
fore, though the case might, looking at the length to which 
previous cases had gone, have fairly been rested on the invi- 
tation-and-trap theory, the Master of the Rolls preferred to 
place it on something more substantial. 

It might have been put by a little straining into the class of 
cases of which the keeper of a dangerous animal, or the owner of 
property which may become dangerous, is an example. Thus, to 
put an example which has an unpleasant appropriateness in 
these days of cholera, you must not let your sewage run into 
another man’s well, or, as it was phrased some two centuries 
ago, “If dirt is created on any man’s land, then he whose dirt 
it is must keep it, that it do not trespass.” So if a man 
builds his houses in such a way that they tumble into the 
street on the passer-by, he is liable for the damage, because it 
was his duty to build in such a way that his houses did not 
fall on other people. In the same way, if you, in the course 
of your business, stand upon a stage which some one else has 
hung up where people are likely to stand on it, it might be 
said that he was bound to see that his property was fit to be 
stood upon. Such cases would go upon the general principle, 
“Sic utere tuo, ut alienum non laedas,” or, “ A man may do 
what he likes with his own, so long as he does not injure his 
neighbour.” But here, again, language and facts would have 
to be to a certain extent strained, to square with the conclu- 
sion sought to be reached. 

The Master of the Rolls preferred to find a “ more remote 
and larger premiss,” which would embrace both of those 
‘major premisses ” which lead to the same “ minor premiss” 
of the creation of a duty. “The proposition which these 





recognised cases suggest, and which is, therefore, to be 
from them, is that ‘ whenever one person is by cir 
placed in such a position with regard to another that jf he 
not use ordinary care and skill in his own conduct with i 
to those circumstances, he would cause danger of injury to 
person or property of the other, a duty arises to use opi thy 
care and skill to avoid such danger.’ This is the only 
position which covers all the cases.” Applying it « tote 
of one person supplying goods, or machinery, or instrumey = 
utensils, or the like, for the purpose of being used by anothe 
person with whom there is no contract as to the guppy 
he lays it down, “Whenever one persons supplies 

or machinery, or the like, for the purpose of their 
used by another person under such circumstances that ey, 
one of ordinary sense would, if he thought, recognise at ong, 
that unless he used ordinary care and skill with regard to the 
condition of the thing supplied, or the mode of supplying it, 
there will be danger of injury to the person or property of 
him for whose use the thing is supplied, and who is to ug 
it, a duty arises to use ordinary care and skill as to th 
condition or manner of supplying such thing. And for, 
neglect of such ordinary care or skill whereby injury happens, 
a legal liability arises, to be enforced by an action for negli. 
gence.” The consequences of this doctrine would, of cours 
extend alike to all manufacturers and contractors. The maker 
of German sausages out of diseased meat would not only be 
liable to prosecution for keeping such articles for sale, but, 
what would be more prohibitive, would be liable to damages 
for illness caused by them. The maker of a bad gun would 
be liable for the consequences of an explosion. The builderg 
a defective carriage would be responsible for the consequences 
of its break-down. But this would only be where the German 
sausages, the gun, or the carriage was supplied to the imme. 
diate user of them. If they were sold by a wholesale: to a rm 
tail dealer, who is supposed to have sufficient skill and know. 
ledge to test the article sold, the retail, and not the wholesale, 
dealer would be responsible for the consequences of any eyil 
resulting in the hands of the purchaser. 

The new proposition does not directly impose any new 
liability. It only sets existing liabilities in a clearer 
light. But, as by. clearing up the law it makes the 
liability easier to prove, it does, to some extent, 
indirectly extend responsibility for negligence. It is 
quite right that it should be so. There should be 
no doubt who is the proper person to be sued, and 
whether any one can be sued. Whenever a person is in- 
jured without fault of his own, it is eminently desirable that 
his wrong should not go without remedy. In a case like this 
of the painter, he has at present to study with great care the 
decided cases, to find out whether he could be said to have 
used the stage at the invitation of the person to whom it belonged, 
or whether he was a mere licensee. Under the rule now 
laid down, he would merely have to consider to whom the stage 
belonged, and whether there had been any carelessness shown 
in letting it be used. Considering the extent to which the 
workmen or employés of one person have to visit the works or 
use the implements and materials belonging to or supplied by 
others, it is eminently desirable that the question of responsi 
bility for injury should not be confused by any technical way 
of looking at it. The rvle laid down by the Master of the 
Rolls avoids the difficulties arising from the history of the 
growth of the law of Negligence, and places it on the surer 
ground of logical and philosophical analysis. 








NINETEENTH-CENTURY ROSE-WATER. 
R. NORMAN PEARSON’S article on “ After Death,’ 

in the August number of the Nineteenth Century, will 
remind all those who know Cardinal Newman’s “ Callista” asit 
deserves to be known, of the striking picture in that powerfal 
story of Polemo of Rhodes, who is called-in in the crisis of the 
martyrdom to persuade Callista of the folly of her Christian leat 
ings. We need not say that we know nothing of Mr. Norman 
Pearson himself, and that when we extract the following de 
scription of Polemo of Rhodes, as one which his article 
suggested to our minds, we only mean to say that it was his 
condescending disgust for Christianity,—of which Mr. Normat 
Pearson seems to us to know not much more than Polemo 
Rhodes himself,—his Olympian frigidity of style, his air of touch 
ing thoughts in that superfine manner in which delicately-gloved 
men handle coarse implements which they are compelled reluc 
antly to touch,—that brought to the memory of the present writet 
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are of Polemo of Rhodes. Here is his first introduction in 
py 5 .”—“ He comes to the schools in a litter of cedar, orna- 
ted with silver and covered with a lion’s skin, slaves carry- 
mat and a crowd of friends attending, with the state of a 
mf al He is dressed in the most exact style; his pallium 
er be finest wool, white picked out with purple; his tresses 
2 with unguents, his fingers glisten with rings, and he smells 
be Idaliam. As soon as he puts foot on earth, a great hubbub 
f congratulation and homage breaks forth. He takes no 
ide his favourite pupils form a circle round him, and con- 
pi him into one of the ewedrae till the dial shows 
the time of lecture. Here he sits in silence, looking at 
nothing or at the wall opposite him, talking to himself, a hum 
of admiration filling the room. Presently, one of his pupils, as 
if he were praeco to the duumvir, cries out, ‘Hush, gentlemen, 
hush, the godlike,--no, it is not that,—I’ve not got it, what is 
histitle?” ‘The Bottomless,’—that’s it, —‘ the Bottomless speaks.’ 
Adead silence ensues; a clear voice and a measured elocution 
gre the sure token that it is the outpouring of the oracle. 
‘Pray,’ says the little man, ‘ pray which existed first, the egg 
orthe chick? Did the chick lay the egg, or the egg hatch the 
chick 2” Then there ensues a whispering, a disputing, and after 
that a dead silence. At the end of a quarter of an hour or so, 
our praeco speaks again, and this time to the oracle. ‘ Bottom- 
Jess man,’ he says, ‘I have to represent to you that no one of 
the present company finds himself equal to answer the question 
which your condescension has proposed to our consideration.’ On 
this there is a fresh silence, and at length a fresh effutum from 
the hierophant. ‘Which comes first, the egg or the chick? 
The egg comes first in relation to the causativity of the chick, and 
the chick comes first in relation to the causativity of the egg,’ on 
which there is a burst of applause. The ring of adorers is broken 
through, and the shrinking professor is carried in the arms or on 
the shoulders of the literary crowd to his chair in the lecture- 
room.” 


Would there not be the same chorus of applause from our 
philosophical young exquisites for such a passage as this 
from Mr. Norman Pearson’s prelection in the Nineteenth 
Century? “Insisting emphatically, as I do, on tke strict 
relativity of our knowledge, it appears to me utterly and hope- 
lessly futile to predicate anything about the Absolute. My 
belief in a Deity is of a practically negative character, and such 
a belief, I maintain, is the only one possible. Personally, I am 
firmly convinced of the existence of a Deity (though I see nothing 
in the least immoral in an opposite belief), but I am equally con- 
vinced of my inability to form any coherent conception of such 
a Deity’s nature or attributes. The universe, as I perceive 
it, I regard as phenomenal, and its component phenomena 
must needs have a correlative noumenal cause. This cause I 
believe to be God; but such a God I cannot by any effort 
conceive positively, I can merely postulate negatively as some- 
thing non-phenomenal.. This, I trust, may suffice to explain 
why I am inevitably silent on a point which figures so largely 
in the ordinary anticipations of the life to come.’ Polemo him- 
self could not have contrived to say, in phrases more smooth 
and glib, that, in consequence of “the relativity of our 
knowledge,” God neither means, nor can mean, anything 
but a blank somewhat, with relation to which, because it 
is a blank to him, the believer in the blank is “ inevitably 
silent.” The clearness of this statement is, however, a 
little obscured by Mr. Norman Pearson’s subsequent remark, 
—“I am greatly inclined to Professor Fiske’s view, that 
a truer and purer religion will ultimately find ample scope 
in the profounder recognition which we shall then [i.e., in the 
future life] enjoy of the relations between ourselves and the 
Absolute God. This, I suppose, so far as it is possible to 
analyse prospectively such a mental state, will result in a 
combination of such feelings as gratitude, admiration, and 
the gladness of a subdued ecstacy.” How, if God is 
nothing but “non-phenomenal,” we are to attribute, even 
m the next life, anything of specific quality to him, 
‘nce specific quality must first put in an appearance— 
4, become phenomenal; and why, if God is to become 
Phenomenal to us in some future state, it is simply impossi- 
ble for Mr. Norman Pearson so to conceive him now, he 
does not condescend to explain to us. We are only made 
to feel that there is something philosophic in calmly main- 
taining a “practically negative” belief in a God, and in 
being “inevitably silent’ on the very centre and heart of all true 
religion. It can hardly be that in mere deference to Professor 


Fiske, Mr. Norman Pearson would admit that in some future 
state he may cease to be “inevitably silent” about that 
“non-phenomenal something” which he terms God, and may 
permit himself to indulge ‘‘ the gladness of a subdued ecstacy ” ? 
In encouraging such expectations, is he not even liable to cen- 
sure for giving his sanction to “that excessive religious enthu- 
siasm ” which, as he has told us in another page, “is now known 
to be due, in a very large number of cases, to mental disease ora 
morbid physical condition ”’ ? 

However, Mr. Norman Pearson is .careful not to let 
common-place emotions like “subdued ecstacy” towards the 
Absolute, occupy too important a part even of the 
horizon of the future. He concludes his vision of 
the evolutional state of man after death,—of man with 
his rarified body, and his better adaptation to “the environ- 
ment” —that physical idol of the evolutionist,—in these 
magnificent words, which even Polemo of Rhodes might have 
envied him the power to compose :—“ Finally, I may ask where 
is all this to end? When evolution has finished its work, are we 
to remain in a state of stationary perfection? And will this 
state of personal érapaZ:e (undisturbedness) in ourselves, coin- 
cide with, and correlate to, a state of stable equilibrium between 
external force and matter? The answer which I hazard is a 
pure speculation, but I reply that I neither look forward to such 
a state of things, nor do I think it likely. We are accustomed 
to over-rate the value of repose, and to regard activity or change 
as something of an evil, because in our present imperfect 
adaptation to our environment, the forces with which we come 
in contact are partly arrayed against us, and any considerable 
change in this environment usually entails pain, discomfort, or 
disaster. But we may fairly anticipate that this antagonism 
will not endure, and its disappearance will probably produce a 
corresponding modification in our opinions. Now, a perfectly 
quiescent force is probably a contradiction in terms, and broadly 
regarded, it seems far more probable that the end of the uni- 
verse is activity rather than repose. What, then, if Heraclitus 
was right, but in a deeper and truer sense than he suspected, 
when he declared that the Absolute was not Being, but 
Becoming. Under the physical conditions which I have 
described above, constant Becoming, or change, as we should 
now call it, would prove no source of inconvenience at all to us, 
because our organisms would be capable of instantaneous adapta- 
tion to its demands. Consequently, an eternity of Becoming, 
so far from being a series of irksome disturbances, would mean 
an eternal succession of varying states, whose variance, however, 
would bring us nothing but new perceptions of knowledge, 
pleasure, or beauty.” How the theatre at Sicca would have 
resounded in acclamations, if this sublime anticipation of an ideal 
satisfaction for the Greek craving after “ some new thing” had 
been expounded to them there by Polemo of Rhodes. Proteus, 
the type of all perfection! the chameleon, the creature in which 
the perfect state had been most adequately foreshadowed ! 
—or, as Mr. Norman Pearson would put it, in the more 
scientific language of our own day, “the environment a 
kaleidoscope of material beauty! the organism an elastic and 
perfect response to the stimulus of that environment, one which 
contracts or expands, dives or soars, vibrates or is still, so as to 
pass through an eternal flux of sensation, perception, reflection, 
contemplation, and action, and only attain to self-knowledge 
through the consciousness of incessant difference.” No wonder 
Mr. Norman Pearson can find none but a “ practically negative” 
conception for God, if his ideal life for transfigured man is to 
be the response to an inexhaustible tide of spiritual, moral, and 
physical mutability. 

After reading this wonderful paper of Mr. Norman Pear- 
son’s, we could hardly forbear thinking that we are indeed 
returning to that early religion of classical Paganism which 
Mr. Pearson himself describes as “a faint copy of earthly exist- 
ence.” Achilles, as Mr. Pearson reminds us, remarks to Ulysses 
in the Elysian shades, “I would rather be a slave in the 
upper air, even to a poor master, than rule over all the dead.” 
Certainly, the present writer would rather be a slave even to 
one of the poorer religions of the world, than follow Mr, 
Pearson in his faint rose-water anticipations of an exist- 
ence which shall eliminate all that is noblest in our pre- 
sent life, till it be engulfed at last in a sort of eddy of per- 
petual and continuous change. Anything fainter and rose- 
waterier than Mr. Pearson’s equivalent for faith it is im- 
possible to conceive. We are to have all our definite con- 
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eliminated in favour of the sublime notion that ‘“ Heaven may be 
regarded as the name for that complete harmony with our 
environment for which we are not forbidden to hope, and Hell as 
the name for those discomforts which must inevitably befall an 
organism surrounded by an environment of higher development 
than its own.” For our belief in God, as we have already said, 
we are to substitute belief in a “something non-phenomenal,” 
‘practically negative,” only to be “ postulated negatively,” and 
are to content ourselves with this, at least until an evolution com- 
pletely indefinite and problematic shall enable us in some far-off 
future to find qualities in that which is pure noumenon, and to 
indulge “subdued ecstacy” towards the unknowable substance 
beneath all we see and know. Further, instead of seeking after 
the divine “constancy” we are to aspire after the opal-tints of 
infinite and unrestricted change, to crave the destiny of a Proteau 
flexibility, instead of the blessedness of the beatific vision. If 
this is a good specimen of Nineteenth-century religion, we must 
say that we prefer the cruellest Calvinism, or even the most 
fatalistic Mahommedanism, either of which would be a nearer 
approach to the vision of a divine order. ‘Unstable as water, 
it shall not excel,” is written on this feeble compromise 
between Agnostic and Gnostic philosophy. And even though 
the water to which we must compare this Gnostic Agnosticism 
be rose-water, and smell pleasantly of fastidious and literary 
drawing-rooms, it is not a fluid capable of disinfecting even one 
putrid thought,—it is not serviceable for the destruction of even 
one morbid germ. Such a philosophy for the élite would be 
regarded with a smile of pity even by the élite themselves, if 
they looked in it for anything more than a faint sensation of 
novelty, and of that surprise which the supercilious treatment of 
strength by weakness always produces. 


EDUCATION AND BRAIN DISEASE. 
E should hope that Mr, Mundella’s answer on Monday 
to the questions as to the effect of our Educational 
system on the health both of the children and the teachers, will 
silence for a time the nonsense that has been talked on the 


subject of education as a cause of insanity. It not only is not 
a cause of insanity, but it is a decided preventive of insanity, so 


far as anything can prevent what arises oftener than not from 


hereditary causes. It has been well known for a long time that by 
far the largest proportion between insane people and the general 
population is to be found in the rural counties where there has 
been least education and least interruption of mental vacancy,— 
among the agricultural labourers of Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, and 
so forth,—not, perhaps, wholly on that account, but partly also 
because in these counties the people have been under-fed, as well 
as under-educated. The Lancet maintains that under-feeding 
tells most where there are calls on the brain,—in other 
words, that brain-work requires more and better food than any 
other work of equal duration. That must depend mainly on 
the tension of the brain-work. It seems to us idle to measure 
brain-work by the hour. An average child, giving at most only 
half its attention to any one lesson, with its mind constantly 
wandering, and resting itself with all sorts of diversions from its 
immediate task, cannot on any reasonable principle be regarded as 
having its brain hard at work, or indeed under tension at allin any 
sense in which a real strain is implied, during most of its school 
hours. We should be disposed to think that the average child, 
whether in town or country, though always certain to suffer from 
under-feeding, would not suffer the more but rather the less from 
under-feeding for such very moderate brain-work as the educa- 
tion of our primary schools imposes on him. Of course, there 
may be, and very likely are, exceptional cases, where, from 
either excessive ambition or some other highly exciting motive, 
the child under education feels the deficiency of inadequate 
food more seriously than the child who spends its weary days 
in pretending to frighten away the rooks from the corn. But 
we do not at all believe that the average child of our primary 
schools suffers more from under-feeding than the average plough- 
boy of the generation before education was made compulsory. 
The variety of interests attending all good school work, the 
moderate development of the understanding which it causes, 
the briskness which it lends to play, the interests which it in- 
troduces into the home life, all tend, not to the greater ex- 
haustion of the physical constitution, but to the husbanding of 
the resources of the constitution as a whole. When the Lancet 
insists on the necessity for a higher and better kind of food for 
brain-work than is needful for physical labour, it must mean a 
better food for persons liable to that extreme tension of the brain 


which really puts the mental powers on their mettle, and de 
continuous and close attention of an anxious kind, That isa 
different affair indeed; and it is perfectly true that all anxious an] 
strenuous brain-work of high responsibility does require 

and more careful feeding than mere bodily labour. Bat 
true question is whether the ordinary primary education, eye 
when it is the best of its kind, does keep the mind of ay 
children at a painful stretch, or does indeed involve half go much 
drain upon the tissues of the nervous system as ullness op 
vacancy of mind itself. It must never be forgotten that, as g 
matter of fact, under-fed agricultural labourers utterly Without 
education have yielded more cases of brain disease than an 
other class in society ; and does not this show beyond all doubt 
that, even on an inadequate diet, a blank and sluggish brain 
not even moderately worked, is more likely to grow diseased 
than a fairly active brain on the same inadequate diet? q, 
deed, the a priori presumption is entirely on that side. It jy 
certain that on an inadequate diet, the child who takes no 
bodily exercise at all is more liable to illness, than the chil 
who takes a moderate portion of exercise. And why shoul 
not what applies to the muscles apply also to the brain} 
Other things being equal, a certain equable exercise of 
all the functions of the body is much more likely to 
minimise the bad effects of under-feeding, than the complete in. 
activity of any particular bodily function. We do not in the least 
under-rate the mischief of under-feeding for a child’s brain 
But we do say that, if the under-feeding be inevitable, legs 
mischief will be likely to follow to the brain that is moderately 
exerted than to the brain that is not exerted at all. We hare 
seen that the effect of absolute blankness of mind has not been 
to diminish insanity amongst the under-fed, but, on the con 
trary, to increase the proportion of the insane to the sane 
population. And now we learn from the Lunacy Commissioner, 
through Mr. Mundella, that the effect of education has positively 
been to diminish the absolute number of children admitte 
to asylums, and this even in a rapidly-increasing population, a 
result which tells its own tale of the advantage of education even 
to the brains of under-fed pupils. Let us welcome heartily 
every suggestion which promises better food to the children of 
our primary schools, without pauperising their parents. But 
do not let us admit that, even while the children are under-fed, 
the sort of education which they get in the primary schools will 
cause a dangerous strain upon their nervous systems and their 
brains. Qn the contrary, we believe that, so long as the sanitary 
conditions and the ventilation of the schools are properly attended 
to, this sort of education will positively diminish the tendency 
to brain disease among children, instead of increasing it. 


Another very interesting point is involved in the reply of Mr. 
Mundella on Monday night. The Commissioners in Lunacy 
state, “ That of the group described as teachers, schoolmasters, 
schoolmistresses, governesses, professors, and lecturers, out of 
127,140 persons classed under this head in 1871, 154 only were 
committed to asylums in 1881. This is a lower proportion than 
almost in any other profession. The clergy, the legal and 
medical professions, the Army and Navy, and engineers, ani 
others, all show a much higher average. Out of 746 teacher 
applying to the Education Department for pensions since 18%, 
incapacitated from continuing their profession, 24 only wert 
returned as suffering from brain affections in any form.” Thatis 
very interesting, but not, we think, at all surprising. The class of 
teachers, however ill-paid it may be, is not, of course, so ill-paidas 
to be often positively under-fed, so that here it is not a questiond 
whether the food is adequate to the nourishment of the brais, 
but whether the demands made on the brain are in excess of 
any healthy exertion of it. Now, we should quite have expected 
to find, what we actually find, that in this vocation the de 
mands made on the brain are at once so steady and so reasol- 
able, are so little of a kind to involve overwhelming pressure st 
one time and insufficient exercise at another, that they would 
conduce better to health and less to morbid conditions than those 
of almost any other intellectual profession. Among physiciats 
lawyers, and engineers, we know that there are seasons of great 
excitement and competitive strain which drain the powers of the 
brain and the nervous system to the very utmost, and often 
demand much more than can be supplied. On the other hand, 
among the clergy, and in the Army and the Navy, the cbiel 
practical danger has probably been the other way, namely, 
danger of too much unemployed leisure, during which the fall 
powers of the mind have never been exerted to the utmost at 
all. We are aware that in speaking thus of the Clergy, we a 
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ui ourselves open to the charge of censoriousness, and we 
al admit that there are very many of the clergy amongst 
i. the fear is not of too much unemployed leisure, but of too 
bs h strain on their very highest energies. But then that, 
poe may and does tell in the same direction. Such strain 
as that jg not a steady and moderate strain, but an excessive and 

citing strain, and there the danger is of the other kind. But 
po whatever source it may arise, undoubtedly the danger to the 
clergy of either too much moral and intellectual excitement of 
the brain, or too little, has been considerable for a long time past. 
And these are just the conditions which do not tend to mental 
health. In teaching, on the other hand, there is a steady, 
though limited, demand on the minds of teachers, -who, if they 
have been well trained, can almost always trust themselves to 
meet it adequately,—a demand never too long remitted, and yet 
not often, perhaps, screwed up to any agonising point. Itisa 
demand sufficient to keep the mind, and therefore the functions 
of the brain, almost always on the alert, and yet not sufficient to 
oppress with any sense of responsibility and anxiety to which 
average minds are not equal. There is among teachers none of that 
responsibility for advising other men in their most critical affairs 
which so often disturbs and distresses the sensitive physician, or 
lawyer, or the conscientious clergyman to the point of sleepless- 
ness, and therefore of disease. The teacher, of course, has his un- 
manageable pupils, who are a grief and trial to him. At the same 
time, he is sure to have a good many more who do him a fair 
amount of credit, and in whose well-doing he can more or less 
forget his failures. His work is judged, and he himself 
must judge it, by his average success; while in most other 
intellectual professions, those critical cases which appeal most 
to the imagination and concentrate our attention upon 
them, absorb a great deal more than their fair share of 
anxiety, partly because they contribute a great deal more than 
their fair share to the question of success or failure. We venture 
¢o think that the teacher, though he has, perhaps, more than 
any other professional man of the wear-and-tear of a tedious 
and exacting routine, has less than any other professional man 
of those crises of excitement which exhaust the brain and rack 
the nerves to the point of mental disease. And this is surely a 
great set-off against the seemingly weary monotony of teaching 
the same kind of lessons year after year, to a long succession of 
similar pupils. Ordinary teaching and ordinary learning seem 
to be eminently conducive to mental equipoise. 





A SUMMER DAY’S JOURNEY. 

FEW days ago, a party of English folks, three of whom 

were ladies, went (by Visp and St. Nicklaus) from Geneva 
to Zermatt, with the intention, after making a short sojourn 
there, of returning by the road they had come. They had no 
idea of doing anything more adventurous in the way of climbing 
than going up the Gorner Grat, a feat that men sometimes per- 
form on mule-back, and women in a chaise & portew. But it is 
hardly possible to do so much,—to behold, near at-hand, the 
“dark frowning beauties” of the Matterhorn, the glittering 
peaks of the Dent Blanche, the Cima di Jazi, Castor and 
Pollux, and the Dufourspitze; the imposing masses of the 
Monte Rosa, the Breithorn, the Rothhorn, the Weissthor, and 
the Matterjoch,—without wanting to go further and see more; 
and it did not require much solicitation on the part of a guide, 
who bore the picturesque and peculiarly Swiss name of Aufden- 
Dlattern, to persuade the men of the party to attempt the 
ascent of the Breithorn. Then somebody suggested that we 
might cross over the Théodule Pass, into the Val Tournanche, 
and return to Geneva by Aosta and the Great St. Bernard. 
The guide-books said that the journey presented no serious 
dificulty, and that it was often undertaken by ladies, who 
generally rode to the foot of the Great Théodule glacier, 
whence the walk to the inn at Le Breuil is under five hours. 
This proposition finding general acceptance, it was resolved 
accordingly; but Aufdenblattern, being of opinion that the 
ascent of the Breithorn and the Matterjoch (Théodule) on con- 
secutive days might be too much, we arranged to substitute for the 
former excursion a visit to the Schwarz-See and the Hérnli. 
“If we felt equal to it,” said the guide, “we could ascend 
the Breithorn from the Matterjoch, and still reach Le Breuil 
the same evening.” Going down the Riffleberg, we met a German 
student and an American tourist (whose acquaintance we had 
made at the Mont Cervin Hatel), accompanied by a guide, and 
equipped for an Alpine excursion. They were on their way to 
the Riffel Hotel, where they were to stay the night, and start 





the following morning for the Breithorn. They expected to be 
back at Zermatt the next afternoon. 


All this time the weather, if not brilliant, was passable, but 
Thursday, July 19th, began gloomily, and ended with rain. At 
the Schwarz-See a few flakes of snow fell; the Matterhorn 
was barely visible, and the Hérnli so shrouded in mist, that we 
did not think it worth while to go to the top. In the evening 
we held a consultation with the guides as to the feasibility of 
our projected journey. Both thought the morrow would be 
fine; the barometer, though low, was steady, and it was finally 
decided that, if it did not rain, we should rise at two, and 
start at three. Everything was ordered accordingly, and, the 
skies being propitious, the night-porter roused us a few 
minutes before two. Half-an-hour later, we were breakfasting 
by candle-light, and at three sharp all was ready for a start. 
Our party consisted of three ladies on mules, three men on 
foot, two guides, and a porter. In ordinary circumstances, one 
guide would have been enough; but as one or tivo of the ladies 
might possibly require help in crossing the glaciers, Aufden- 
blattern had suggested that it would be well to take a second 
guide, and the sequel proved the wisdom of the precaution. 


We walked fast, occasionally taking a near cut, and always 
keeping up with the mules. As we went on, the sky, which at 
two o’clock was clear and lighted up by a brilliant moon, became 
overcast, the moon disappeared, and the sun remained invisible. 
Only once was his position marked in the eastern horizon, by a 
purple haze; then all was gloomy again, dark clouds stretched 
from peak to peak without a single break, ‘and the Matterhorn, 
Rothhorn, Breithorn, and Lyskamm were hidden in a sombre 
haze. Shortly after crossing the brawling Furggenbach, we 
entered a wild and wind-swept ravine, and from the mist that 
rolled down its sides there came a few flakes of snow, an ominous 
bode of which, however, the guides made light; they still thought 
that the day, if not brilliant, would be sufficiently fine to admit 
of the Matterjoch being crossed in comfort. After riding and 
walking some three hours, we reached a point—about thirty 
minutes from the foot of the great Théodule glacier—where, as 
the snow lay rather deep in the hollows, it became necessary to 
dismiss the mules. They had scarcely gone when it began to 
snow in real earnest, and we found it desirable to take refuge 
under an overhanging rock, and there discuss what was best to 
be done,—whether we should advance or retreat. Aufden- 
blattern thought we had better retreat. If the party were com- 
posed exclusively of guides and experienced mountaineers, he 
said, he would advise going on; seeing, however, that we had 
ladies with us, the more prudent course was to return to 
Zermatt. So we left the shelter of the friendly rock and set 
our faces towards the valley; but we had not gone far when 
the wind fell somewhat, the snow abated, and the signs 
became so much more favourable that the two guides, after 
a long discussion, came to the conclusion that we might 
safely resume our journey. The Théodule hut was only two- 
and-a-half hours’ distant, it would surely be fine for that time, 
and once there, we should have food, fire, and shelter. On this 
we retraced our steps a second time, and were soon climbing a 
steep snow-slope; and after toiling up a boulder-strewn moraine, 
we reached the foot of the glacier. Then the weather became 
bad again, and the further we went the worse it grew. But we 
were now four hours from Zermatt, only two from the hut, and 
it was easier to go on than to go back; and we went on,—on 
through the blinding snow, which the fierce foehn drove 
right in our faces, down our uecks, and up our coat-sleeves. 
Every hundred yards or so we turned to draw breath and 
rest a few minutes on our alpenstocks. Six of the party 
were roped together, one of the guides leading; the other 
guide brought up the rear with a lady who required all his 
help. The view before and behind did not extend more than 
fifty yards; nothing could be seen but snow, and as the mist 
settled down more and more, the guides seemed to grow uncertain 
as to their whereabouts. They stopped, looked anxiously round, 
and tried the echo. It was an anxious moment; for to more 
than one of the party a few hours’ exposure to that biting 
blast and blinding snow might have been fatal. But a few 
minutes later an upright stick which served as a guide 
post was perceived, then the dark rocks of the Little 
Matterhorn loomed dimly through snow and cloud, and 
Aufdenblattern cheered us with the hope that in half. an 
hour more we should reach the hut. But the pull up to the 
hut was the hardest of all. The path was steep, the snow 
lay in wreaths, at every step we sank up to the knees, 
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the wind felt like a wall, and if the hut had been an 
hour further off, some of us might never have reached it at 
all. At the door we met the German student and the American 
traveller. They had utterly failed in their attempt to ascend 
the Breithorn, been nearly lost in a snowstorn, and, unable to 
get down to Zermatt, had passed the night in the hut. They 
had seen us coming, and were now hurrying away in order to 
take advantage of the track we had made, before it became 
obliterated by the snow. The hut, in reality a small auberge, is 
about sixteen feet by ten; at either end of it there is a small 
bedroom, each containing three beds; and after thawing our 
beards, which were frozen solid, and getting something to eat, 
most of us went to bed, while our clothes were dried. 

Until four o’clock in the afternoon the storm continued with 
undiminished violence, and there seemed every probability of 
our having to pass the night in the auberge; but at length the 
snow ceased, the wind went down, the sun came out, and the 
guides urged us to profit by the lucid interval to get down to 
Le Breuil. The crossing of the Lower Théodule glacier was 
not unpleasant, for though the snow lay deep, the descent was 
easy and the view superb. But we had not left the glacier-foot 
many minutes when the heavens were again darkened, mists 
clothed the mountain-tops, and rose up from the ravines, the 
rain came down in torrents, and we reached the Hotel du Mont 
Cervin, at Le Brenil, wet to the skin, yet safe and sound. In 
the salon of the litile inn, we found, sitting before a blazing 
fire, three Englishmen, who had been beaten in an attempt to 
reach Zermatt by the Cime Blanche,—and so ended our summer 
day’s journey. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——=———— 
THE “TLBERT BILL.” 
|To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SpEcraTor.’’] 

Srr,—It is with no small surprise that I have read, in the 
Spectator of August 4th, an introductory paragraph on the so- 
called I]bert Bill, which describes that Bill as one “ permitting 
a few Native Judges, who are members of the Covenanted Civil 
Service—i.c.,;who have been educated here and gone back to 
India under the same conditions as our own Indian Civil Servants 
—to try Europeans accused of crimes.” Will you allow me to 
assure you that the Bill might with equal accuracy be described 
as one which is te permit Native Judges who are of members 
of the Covenanted Civil Service, and who have not been educated 
here, &c.? I trust you will not consider me captious, when I 
say that it has cansed me profound regret to be obliged to be- 
lieve that you have approved a Bill, and have condemned its 
opponents, without knowing its contents? If community of 
error could excuse such a course, you would be free from blame. 
Your introductory paragraph confirms the impression made 
upon the J'imes’ reporter by Mr. Bright’s speech. Those who 
have read the Bill are compelled to believe that Mr. Bright has 
failed in that accuracy which may, I hope without injustice, be 
called intellectual truthfulness. The Edinburgh Scotsman 
gives unmistakeable evidence of the same fact. By a singular 
coincidence, my private experience has been that in the only 
instances in which I have discussed the Bill with any of its sup- 
porters (three thorough-going advocates), I found, at the tail- 
end of the debate, that not one knew its contents. 

Pardon me for telling you that the Bill proposes to confer 
powers of jurisdiction over Englishmen upon four new classes 
of Judges, viz. :—(1), Native Covenanted Civilians ; (2), Statu- 
tory Civilians; (3), Assistant-Commissioners ; (4), Cantonment 
Magistrates. It is the first class which has exclusively attracted 
the attention of the English supporters of the Bill. It is 
singular that the second and third, of which nothing is heard 
in England, should be those which have fixed the attention and 
opposition of those Anglo-Indians who do not base their objec- 
tions to the Bill upon race distinctions. No one is disturbed 
by the fourth class; it is not likely ever to include any but 
Englishmen. 

Will you allow me shortly to state my reasons for objecting 
to this Bill ? As I am one of the rank and file of Anglo-Indians, 
they may, without substantial error, be taken as those of a 
considerable class. 

We are absolutely opposed to the trial of Europeans by 
officials belonging to the second and third classes. These 
classes are filled from the ranks of orthodox Hindu and Mahom- 
medan families. Their members do not know anything of Eng- 
lish society, and they are not educated in England. The deep 





iii 
repugnance, on social grounds, of which the Bill has provoked 
the expression is, amongst those with whom I agree, in no 
personal. It is not that of Englishmen towards natives of 
India. It rests on a radical fact,—the antagonism of diverse 
social systems. It is easy, I believe, for Englishmen to realise 
that their own feelings towards Mahommedanism and Hinduism 
are intensified in the case of no inconsiderable section of Anglo. 
Indian society,—its women. 

With reference to the first class—Native Covenantej 
Civilians—our objections are based on different, and, we ho 
less irremoveable, grounds. In their case, we think the proposa} 
premature. They are too few and too young in the service tp 
have created any general opinion whatsoever concerning them. 
selves. If time had been allowed, we think it possible that th 
would have won the confidence of those Anglo-Indiang who. 
knew them personally, the mass of adverse opinion would haye 
been leavened, and we should have been spared mMapy causes 
for regret which have been created by a too hasty attempt at 
legislation. 

May I, in conclusion, say, with reference to the genera} 
principle of the Bill, that many of its opponents are possessed 
by the opinion that the question of the trial of Anglo-Indiang 
is primarily an Anglo-Indian question, and that in only a 
secondary manner does it concern the-English at home, or the: 
Natives of India? We do not think it just or reasonable, in any 
case, that power of trial should be given to such Judges as have 
not, from whatever cause, the confidence of the class to be tried, 
—I an, Sir, &c., An ENGLIsHwomay, 


[We were intending, in the paragraph referred to, to sum 
marise Mr. Bright's speech, and not to describe the Bill itself, 
which we had discussed elsewhere. On referring to the para. 
giaph, however, we see that the sentence, intended only to cone 
dense Mr. Bright's account of the Bill, appeared to come from 
ourselves, and we regret the blunder.—Ep. Spectator] 





TORTURE FOR CRIMINALS. 
{To THe Epitor OF THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Sir,—May I, through your columns, call attention to a passage 
in the last edition of the “ Unseen Universe,” by Professors 
Balfour Stewart and Tait, which seems noteworthy, as indi- 
cating in a striking manner the tendency of a certain class of 
minds at the present time? In speaking of the punishment 
of our criminals, the authors say (p. 144) :— 

“Imprisonment has been tried in vain, and, besides, it involves 

great and needless expense. The ‘cat,’ though thoroughly appro- 
priate, is objected to, as tending to brutalise (!) the patient, and 
render murder not unlikely. No such objections can be urged against 
the use of electricity in any of its many forms. For it can easily be 
applied so as to produce for the requisite time, and for that only, and 
under the direction of skilled physicists and physiologists, absolutely 
indescribable torture (nnaccompanied by wound or even bruise), 
thrilling through every fibre of the frame of such miscreants.” 
It has long been known from the works of physiologists that 
the nerves of various animals are not unfrequently subjected, 
sometimes for a considerable time, to the action of electricity; 
but this is the first time to my knowledge that scientific men 
have confessed that such treatment produces “ absolutely it 
describable torture,” and it is also new to me to find the same 
torture advocated for human beings. The passage is the mor 
remarkable as it occurs, printed in parentheses, in a book which 
treats of very different matters, and it apparently has little com 
nection with what precedes or follows. It seems almost likea 
“ feeler,” a trial of the effect of the thin edge of a huge wedge. 
For if the public do not object, and our “ skilled physiologists” 
are content to accept office as genteel torturers of their fellow- 
men as well as of animals (always for the benefit of mankind, of 
course), there does not seem to be any‘reason or feeling on their 
part which will restrain them from further utilising such 
advantageous opportunities of investigation. Might not the 
delight in the physiological world at the news of a fresh murdet 
prove more demoralising to the community even than the 
“cat” P—I am, Sir, &e., Ernest Brut, M.A. 





THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. 

{fo THe Epiror oF THE ‘“ SPrcraTor.” | 
Sir,—In the article on “ Mirage” which appears in last week's 
Spectator, a quotation is made from the “ Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical Research,” which quotation, standing by 
itself, is likely to convey an erroneous impression to some 
your readers. At the close of the second Report of the Com 
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mittee on Thought-Transference, some preliminary experiments 
are recorded on the reproduction of drawings, without any dis- 
cernible communication passing between the agent, Mr. Black- 
pura, who had momentarily seen the drawing made by one of 
us, and the percipient, Mr. G. A. Smith, who was blind-folded 
throughout the experiment. In these early experiments, Mr. 
Smith held Mr. Blackburn’s hand for a few moments, and then 
releasing it, drew his impression of the figure. In this way, we 
obtained a rough, but recognisable reproduction of the nine 
figures which we had drawn. It is these preliminary experi- 
ments which are quoted in your article. But, as we say in our 
third report, just published by Triibner, “ We could allow no 
exception to our cardinal axiom on this snbject, that no 

iment where contact of any sort is allowed can be decisive ; 
and thongh, owing to the extreme irregularity of the 
random figures drawn by us, it would have been difficult 
40 convey a notion of them by a code of pressure-signs, 
yet some such hypothesis was conceivable. Accordingly, we 
requested Mr. Blackburn to dispense altogether with the pre- 
liminary contact, and the extensive series of drawings which 
illustrate the third part of the proceedings—with the exception 
of the first four—were all obtained when a clear space of some 
two feet intervened between the agent and the percipient, and 
amid absolute and unbroken silence. However, with the view of 
removing all doubts that might arise as to possible auditory com- 
munications, we made the severe experiment of stopping up the 
percipient’s ears with putty, tying a bandage round his eyes and 
ears, fastening a bolster-case over the head, and then enveloping 
the entire head and trunk in a blanket. Fig. 22 was now secretly 
drawn by one of us,and shown outsidethe room to Mr. Blackburn, 
who on his return sat behind Mr. Smith, the percipient, and in 
no contact with him whatever, and as perfectly still as it is 
possible for a human being to sit who is not concentrating his 
attention on keeping motionless, to the exclusion of every other 
object. In a minute or two, Mr. Smith took up a pencil and 
drew the reproduction which is shown in our “ Proceedings,” 
and which I think your readers will admit bears a close re- 
semblance to the original. Obviously, an incalculable number 
of trials might be made before pure guess-work would hit upon 
a resemblance as near as that obtained in this, and in almost 
every case, by Mr. G. A. Smith. 

Whilst we quite admit that the antecedent improbability of 
‘thought-transference is so great as to demand an extensive and 
varied series of stringent experiments before it can be admitted, 
nevertheless, we venture to assert that the cwmulative character 
of the evidence which we have now amassed, and the extent to 
which we have eliminated the hypothesis of collusion, chance 
‘coincidence, and muscle or sign-reading, render our claim to 
have established the reality of this novel class of phenomena a 
‘very strong one. Much of the criticism we meet with depends 
on the a priori presumption of impossibility which, natural 
though it may ke, cannot, of course, be legitimately opposed to 
positive evidence. Of the value and extent of this evidence, 
your readers will be able to judge from the reports we have pub- 
lished, in the third of which a summary tabular view will be 
found of nearly a thousand experiments on thought-transfer- 
ence.—I am, Sir, &c., W. F. Barrert, 

Hon. Sec. to the Committee on Thought-Transference. 





NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 
(To tHE Epitor oF THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR.”’] 
S8m,—Your number for August 4th contains a notice of 
Mr. Drummond’s new book, entitled “Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World.” Your critical article is worthy of the book, 
which I have read with the attention it deserves. You recognise 
generously the high claims of any man who, while cleaving to the 
most “dogmatic dogmas,” shall yet believe in Darwin, Spencer, 
and Huxley; and who, going beyond this, actually compels the 
teaching of Huxley, Spencer, and Darwin into the service of 
revealed religion. It is a great work, and one that must com- 
mand much of the effort of the current generation. Men will 
believe in Revelation, and are unable to refute Science; it is 
much therefore to show plausibly that these do not contradict 
‘one another, how much more to prove conclusively their unity 
of result. Mr. Drummond has written wisely and well; but it 
happens that the very same task was undertaken ten years ago 
by Dr. W. Woods Smyth, then of Maidstone, in a book entitled, 
e The Bible and Evolution,” an abridgment of which was issued 
in 1882, and called, “The Government of God” (Elliot Stock, 
Paternoster Row). The one purpose of both these publication’ 


was to trace out and demonstrate unity of principle and method, 
as well as continuity of purpose, in and through the kingdom 
of nature and the kingdom of grace. It fell to my lot to review 
the earlier volume, and of it I wrote thus in 1873 :— 

“This is a work of unusual character. It is marked by energy, 
originality, and power...... Dr. Smyth would teach that the 
doctrine of evolution of the world, and the things that are therein, as set 
forth by Darwin and others, is correct ; but that the assumption that 
this should weaken our belief in a personal Creator is altogether a 
mistake. His task is to show that, on the contrary, the footprints of the 
Creator, through the pre- Adamite epoch, coincide with those which lead 
down to the later times of human history ; that not only a Creator, but 
the same Creator, can be traced, by the principles, the methods, and the 
detuils of his Government, as having been God over all, both through 
geologic and historic times. Dr. Smyth affirms that the intercourse of 
God with man has harmonized accurately, mutatis mutandis, with the 
lines upon which he wrought out the development of humbler pre- 
Adamite beings. He says that Christianity is not preternatural, and, 
therefore, contrary to reason and difficult of belief, but that it is per- 
natural, t.e., a consistent and complete carrying-through of the methods 
of Nature into the regions of Grace ; that revelation, animal sacrifice, 
and atonement are simply harmonious analogues in the latest volame 
of creative history, of law, succumbing of the unfit, and indirect 
equilibration, as found in its earlier pages. Of this, speaking critically, 
we simply say that it is a grand idea, deserving the most hearty 
prosecution and study...... The whole theme is one to 
broaden and deepen current ideas about the actualities of religion, 
to interweave more closely and substantially the things of time 
with those of eternity, and to make men feel that the Government 
of God is about them now for guidance; that a personal response 
to its influences is demanded at their hands, and that the penulties 
of ‘unfitness’ are irremediable and sure.” 

Partly as an act of friendly justice to Dr. Smyth, partly to 
refer Mr. Drummond's readers to other sources of information, 
and still more to help in keeping alive the public interest in this 
important question, I take the liberty of asking the insertion of 
this letter.—I am, Sir, &e., F. 8G. F. 


BIOGENESIS. 
(To THe EpiTor or THE ‘‘ SpEcTATOR.’”’] 

Sim,—Many will thank you for calling attention to Mr. Drum- 
mond’s profoundly interesting and suggestive book. But may I 
remark that there is an alternative view, which should be fully 
considered, before accepting the doctrine of Biogenesis in the 
spiritual life as a perfectly sound analogy? The view to which 
I refer distinguishes between life and the consciousness of life, 
regarding the divine or universal humanity as already latent in 
all, and the true being of all; while the “ dead” self is but the 
defective condition which obstructs its conscious energy. Re- 
generation is thus an affair of consciousness. It is a case of 
germination ; not, as with the raising of the inorganic to the 
organic, or of the vegetable to the animal stage, a case of con- 
version. Germination does not require contact with a higher 
order of life; the productive power of the seed is in itself, and 
it needs external aid only to loosen its integuments. That 
process has its correspondence for the spiritual life in the 
unveiling, cr “revealing” to consciousness of the Christ or 
divine humanity in each; the sun seen through the dissolving 
mist of the false apparent personality. Thus the Christian 
Revelation fructifies the seed which existed ag a principle of 
regeneration from the first. That is quite a different conception 
from “ conversion,” and it has a great weight of religious autho- 
rity on its behalf. I may instance William Law and the recently 
published “ Letters from a Mystic of the Present Day.” 

In this view, it is rather faith—the “believing of the heart 
into righteousness ”’—than the operation of a personal divine 
power, that is recognised as necessary to regeneration. But even 
if the direct action of a higher conscious life is insisted on as 
essential to the Christian idea, that is still only for the mani- 
festation of the same principle existing, though hitherto uncon- 
scious in man himself; and so far, the analogy of biogenesis 
equally fails. That is especially important, in regard to the 
theological consequences which Mr. Drummond deduces from 
his principle. And the question is further interesting with re- 
ference to the claims of religious systems other than Christianity 
to contain a revelation of the essential truths of religion.—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. C. M. 


(To tHE Epitor or THE ‘‘ SpecTaTor.”’] 
Sir,—In the review of Mr. Drummond’s book, entitled “ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World,” I notice that the writer refers to 
the theory of “ Biogenesis” as the now certain scientific doc- 
trine of biogenesis, that ‘life can only come from the touch of 
life”? Would you permit me to point out that, so far from 
that doctrine being generally accepted as “certain” by scien- 





tific men at the present time, I believe that even Professor 
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Tyndall himself would willingly admit that in past epochs the 
lowest forms of life may have originated in non-living matter. 
The experiments made some time ago did not prove that 
abiogenesis never occurs, still less that it never has occurred, but 
only that, wnder certain special conditions, the production of 
living out of certain non-living matter does not take place. 

The views of Professor Huxley on this subject are, I think, 
that although we have no knowledge of any link between living 
and non-living matter, he should expect to find that the evolu- 
tion of living protoplasm from non-living matter did occur in 
remote periods when the earth was passing through various 
physical and chemical conditions. There are, however, other 
scientific men who hold that abiogenesis has not only occurred 
in past epochs, but that it does also take place at the present 
time, and that they have themselves succeeded in producing 
living out of non-living matter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

47 Connaught Street, W. SamMvEL WADDINGTON. 





THE LIBERAL DAILY PRESS. 

(To Tue EpiTor oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Matthews, whose excellent letter 
appeared in your paper of the 28th ult., has, I consider, done 
great service to the Liberal cause, in pointing out the defections 
and unfaithfulness of the Daily News, which I am happy to see 
have at last received a rebuke not only from your correspondent, 
but also from your own pen. 

I have been an almost constant reader of the Daily News for 
many years; I say almost, because I have been sometimes so 
disgusted with its half-hearted support, amounting often to 
almost an attack on the Government, to say nothing of its intense 
egotism, that I have for a time, more than once, exchanged it 
for the Daily Chronicle ; but the fact of its being considered the 
Liberal organ of the Government, and as such, being supposed 
to contain information not accessible to other Liberal daily 
papers, has induced me reluctantly to retake it. 

I trust that your own recent strictures, as well as the very 
temperate letter of your correspondent, will have the effect of 
bringing the paper to a better sense of its duties as the organ 
of the Government; orif not, that the Liberal party will ere long 
provide some better channel whereby to convey and advocate 
its opinions, for to the often very feeble advocacy and half: 
hearted support of, nay, sometimes opposition to, the measures 
of the Government, I have attributed the occasional defection 
of some of the loose Liberal Members ; and in that opinion, I have 
reason to know I do not stand alone.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bath, Auqust 6th. Epwarp Coss. 


HOW OUR MEANING IS CONVEYED TO ANIMALS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPEcTaATOR.”’| 
Sir,—The following anecdote may interest some of your readers: 
—Some years ago, when starting for a foreign tour, I entrusted 
my little Scotch terrier, “ Pixie,” to the care of my brother, 
who lived about three miles distant from my house. I was 
away for six weeks, during the whole of which time “ Pixie” 
remained contentedly at his new abode. The day, bowever, be- 
fore I returned, my brother mentioned in the dog’s hearing that 
I was expected back the next day. Thereupon, the dog started 
off, and was found by me at my bed-room door the next morn- 
ing, he having been seen waiting outside the house early in the 
morning when the servants got up, and been admitted by them. 
“ Pixie” is still alive and flourishing, and readily lends himself 
to experiments, which, however, yield no very definite result. 
He certainly seems to understand as much of our meaning 
as it concerns his own comfort to understand, but how 
he does it I cannot quite determine. I should be sorry to 
affirm, clever as he is, that he understands French and German, 
yet it is certainly a fact that he will fall back just as readily if 
I say “ Zuriick!” as if I say “To heel!’ and advance to the 
sound “En avant!’ as well as to “Hold up!” As in both 
cases I am careful to avoid any elucidatory gesture or special 
tone of voice, [ am inclined to think that there must be here a 
species of direct thought-transference. At the same time, I am 
bound to add that without the spoken word I am unable to 
convey the slightest meaning to him. This, however, may be 
due to what I believe to be a fact, that it is almost impossible 
without word or gesture to formulate the will with any distinct- 
ness. If this theory be correct, the verbal sounds used would 
convey the speaker’s meaning, not in virtue of the precise 
sounds themselves, but of the intention put into them by the 
speaker. I should be glad to know of the experience of others 





* a 
tends to confirm this theory, which I do not remember to have 
seen suggested before.—I am, Sir, &c., 


50 Terrace Royal, Nottingham. A. Evsute-Evays, 





THE EARTHQUAKE IN ISCHIA. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Will you kindly allow me to acknowledge, through your 
columns, the receipt of the following contributions in aid of the 
sufferers by the earthquake at Ischia ?— 


0 | Rev. Joshua Harrison... 
0 | Sir William Wyatt... 
0 | Col. and Mrs. A. Croll.. 
0 |G. P. E. Green, Esq. .., 
0 | William Heriot, Esq. ... 
0 | Elliot Stock, Esq. 
0 J.C. Williams, Esq. .., 
0 Alex. Hubbard, Esq. ... 
O | Mrs. Edwards oe 
0 | William Barlow, Esq.... 
0 | Colonel Gillam ; 


0 Miss E.Todd_... .., 
0 | Charles Hull, Esq. 

| Herbert New, Esq. 
0 | W. B. Smythe, Esq. ... 
0 /|} Mrs. C. E. Mudie and 
0| Family 


John C. Francis, Esq... 
Joseph Austin, Esq. ... 
Joseph J. Miles, Esq.... 
John Miles, Esq.... ... 
Herbert Smith, Esq. ... 
Miss Fletcher Aes 
C. Whitehead, Esq. 
G. H. Powell, Esq. 
John Drew, Esq... ... 
William Cooke, Esq. ... 
Samuel Cooke, Esq. ... 
Rev. 8. S. Lewis... 
Albert Spicer, Esq. ... 
Messrs. H. R. Williams 

MUA'OO. sce ose. see 
Edward Francis, Esq... 
Mrs. Colesworth... 
Mrs. Raymond ... ... 0 | Sums under £1 .., 

This list will be closed on Tuesday next, when all sums cok 
lected will be handed to the Italian Consul, J. B. Heath, Esq,, 
who has kindly undertaken to forward the amount to the 
Central Committee in Rome, for distribution at Casamicciola— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


New Oxford Street, August 10th. 


“MISS STANDISH.” 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’ ] 
Srr,—I am sure, without intending it, you have really done me 
rather an injury by your notice, on July 21st, of my last book, 
“Miss Standish.” That story your reviewer mildly praises; 
but with regard to the second, “ By the Bay of Naples,” several 
quite erroneous statements are made. The plot of that story 
does not, as your reviewer thinks, “ turn upon the hideous com. 
plication of a man in love with the daughter of a woman whom 
he has seduced,” but upon the wholly different situation of a 
man in love with the daughter of a lady who had refused to 
become his wife. There is a deeply tragic element in the story. 
He had threatened the lady who refused him to make her 
miserable for ever, if she would not marry him. He 
accomplished his threat by having her daughter as a baby 
stolen away from her, thus breaking the gentle mother’s heart. 
Years afterwards, he meets the daughter, and from her like- 
ness to her mother at once falls in love with her, believing her 
to be some one else. The story is founded on fact. T'or years 
it has haunted me, as showing how this man was, indeed, cursed 
in gaining his wishes,—first, the heart-break and consequent 
death of the woman he had, as he said, loved; next, the accept- 
ance of the gentle girl, whose life he had devoted himself to 
marring from her babyhood. I have often thought, perhaps 
we should all be equally left without anything to wish or hope, 
if we gained that on which we have set our hearts. It seemed 
to require a Hawthorne properly to relate the story. But none 
else tried it. SolItried. Possibly I have failed. But in any 
case, though tragic, my story has none of the hidcous elements 
attributed to me, probably through a hasty turning-over 
of the pages, in your notice. Can you remove from the 
minds of your readers the impression that I have written such 
a story as that attributed to me? Itis particularly painful to 
me, that people should think I had written anything of the 
kind.—I an, Sir, &c., A. E. N. Brwicke. 
Bei Frau Weiland, Kissilefstrasse, Homburg, August 7th. 


[We are sorry that we did Miss Bewicke a wrong; but it was 
not caused by “ hasty turning-over of the pages.” On the con- 
trary, pp. 40-41 in vol. iii. were read more than once, and inter 
preted to the best of our power. Read again, in the light of 
Miss Bewicke’s explanation, they assume a meaning which we 
gladly accept, instead of that which we had put upon them— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 
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A CORRECTION. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sr,—The reviewer of Julian Hawthorne’s novel in your last 
week’s issue has described the lines,— 
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“Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust,” 


Herrick’s well-known couplet. It is rather hard that 
shirley should be defrauded of one of the few poems that are 
et remembered in connection with his name.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J W. R. H. 
[We are heartily sorry for our blunder, which is undeniable.— 


Ep. Spectator. ] 








BOOKS. 


—_—@—— 


MR. GALTON’S INQUIRIES INTO HUMAN FACULTY, 
AND ITS DEVELOPMENT.* 

Tuose who have read any of Mr. Galton’s previous writings, 
especially his Hereditary Genius, will not be surprised at find- 
ing in this work an extraordinary amount of curious investiga- 
tion into matters somewhat apart from the ordinary line of 
scientific research, pursued with indefatigable industry, great 
ingenuity, and no small amount of labour. 

The author lays no claim to being exhaustive, but aims rather 
at being suggestive, while, at the same time, something like 
logical sequence is preserved by an arrangement and revisal of 
various short treatises, which have previously appeared in a more 
desultory shape and order in various publications, If his leading 
ideas are not altogether new, there is certainly much novelty 
jn many of his facts, in his method of exact collection and veri- 
fication of them, in the importance with which he successfully 
invests most of them, and in the way in which he has managed 
to bring all of them to bear upon a common purpose. 

The dominant ideas of this curious volume undoubtedly are 
(1), the very great variety which occurs in the psychological de- 
velopment of different individuals of the human race; (2), the 
great extent to which this is due to original construction (per- 
sonal and hereditary, especially the latter), rather than to 
education and surroundings; (3), as the logical conclusion 
of all this, that it is possible and is our “ religious ” duty, both 
individually and socially, to use every lawful means to further that 
evolution which is ever going on, more or less rapidly,—to be, so 
to speak, “ workers together ” with the great First Cause in that 
improvement which, with enormous waste of material and force 
and much suffering, is the slow and gradual result of the con- 
stitution of things. 

Such is the key-note of the whole book; but in the course of 


’ its discussions there is an immense amount of extremely interest- 


ing matter, one of the most curious spezimens of which is the 
author’s pet method of discovering the typical or generalised 
features of certain groups of persons by photographs of many 
individuals (all, of course, in the same position and of the same 
size), which are rapidly exposed to the camera so as to be super- 
imposed on cach other, the traits which are individual and ex- 
ceptional leaving only a slight shade, while those common to the 
whole become intensified by the cumulative process. Wonder- 
fully distinct faces, from groups of members of one family, of 
criminals, of persons of tubercular constitution, &c., are shown 
on the frontispiece. He gives an anecdote of how the mother of 
two girls who were not specially like each other, on seeing their 
generalised photograph, said,— Oh, that is A.”— No, it 
must be B. I never knew before that they were at all like 
each other !’” 

The inquiry into the variety of power in different persons to 
“visualise ” their thoughts is one of the most elaborately worked- 
out portions, and there are very odd illustrations of a strange 
propensity, that of mentally investing different numbers or 
different letters of the alphabet with special colours, and of 
picturing certain series of numbers in peculiar and apparently 
senseless arrangements as to relative position. These vagaries 
seem to be much more common than is generally supposed, 
because the persons so constituted seldom confess their idio- 
syucracy, from fear of ridicule. The present writer has all his 
life been unable to dissociate the printed letters of the alphabet 
from what seems to him their appropriate colours, and he is 
quite unable to trace this propensity to any association formed 
in childhood. It is, perhaps, worthy of notice that all these 
colours are tertiary, never pure, or even secondary. 

Perhaps the most curious chapter is one upon “'I'wins.” The 
author must have had an overwhelming amount of correspond- 
ence on this subject, as well as on many others which he has 
——————— 








* Inquiries into Human Faculty and Development, By Francis Galton, F.B.S. 
m: Macmillan and Co. 1853. . 





subjected to a sort of statistical test. The result of his in- 
quiries is substantially this:—That in that large majority of 
cases of twins in which the mental and moral characteristics of 
two brothers or two sisters are as similar as their faces, the former 
is the result of original mental constitution, apart from and even 
in spite of great differences of education and outward circum- 
stances. There are also examples of twins, far separate in 
locality, taking the same disease at the same time, and each 
feeling assured that his brother had so suffered. The following 
is a strong instance of similarity; it was sent to the author 


_by the brother of the twins :— 


“ A was coming home from India, on leave; the ship did not arrive 

for some days after it was due; the twin-brother B had come up from 
his quarters to receive A, and their old mother was very nervous. 
One morning, A rushed in, saying, ‘Ob, mother, how are you?? Her 
answer was, ‘No, B, it’s a bad joke; you kaow how anxious I am; 
and it was a little time before A could persuade her that he was the 
right man.” 
Of thirty-five pairs of twins, sixteen are described as closely 
similar in tastes and disposition. In the remaining nineteen, 
they were much alike, but with certain minor differences, the 
latter mainly depending on greater or less vigour of nerve and 
vital energy. In twenty cases, the dissimilarity of the twins 
was very great, both in body and mind, in spite of identity of 
nurture. 

There is a good deal both of fact and speculation tending to 
illustrate the now common doctrine of “unconscious cerebra- 
tion,” a hypothesis which, though containing an idea somewhat 
difficult to grasp, affords the only reasonable explanation of a 
great variety of phenomena in dreaming, and in many more or 
less morbid conditions. Mr. Galton applies it to the visual 
and auditory hallucinations both of the insane and of the 
sane, these phenomena being undoubtedly much more common 
in the latter than is generally known. After a summary of 
facts, many of which are very interesting, he says :— 

“The weirdness of visions lies in their sudden appearance, in their 

vividness while present, and in their sudden departure. An incident 
in the Zoological Gardens struck me as a helpful simile. I happened 
to walk to the seal-pond at a moment when a sheen rested on the un- 
broken surface of the water. After waiting a while, I became sud- 
denly aware of the head of a seal, black, conspicuous, and motionless, 
just as though it had always been there, at a spot on which my eye 
had rested a moment previously, and seen nothing. Again, after a 
while, my eye wandered, and on its returning to the spot, the seal 
was gone. The water had closed in silence over its head without 
leaving a ripple, and the sheen on the surface of the pond was as un- 
broken as when I first reached it. Where did the seal come from, 
and whither did it go? This could easily have been answered, 
if the glare had not obstructed the view of the movements 
of the animal under water. As it was, a solitary link in 
a continuous chain of action stood isolated from all the rest. 
So it is with the vision; a single stage in a series of mental 
processes emerges into the domain of consciousness. All thet pre- 
cedes and follows lies out of it, and its character can only be in- 
ferred. We see in a general way that a condition of the presentation 
of visions lies in the over-sensitiveness of certain tracks or domains of 
brain-action and the under-sensitiveness of others, certain stages in a 
mental process being represented very vividly in consciousness, while 
the other stages are unfelt; also that individualism-is changed to 
dividualism. I do not recollect seeing it remarked that the ordinary 
phenomena of dreaming serve to show that partial sensitiveness in 
a normal condition during sleep. They do so because one of the most 
marked characteristics of the dreamer is the absence of common-sense. 
He accepts wildly incongruous visions without the slightest scepti- 
Cr aera The brain is known to be imperfectly supplied with 
blood during sleep, and cannot, therefore, be at full work. It is pro- 
bable enough, from hydraulic analogies, that imperfect irrigation 
would lead to partial irrigation, and therefore to suppression of action 
in some parts of the brain, and that this is really the case seems to 
be proved by the absence of common-sense during dreims.” 
He makes use of the metaphor that there is what he calls “the 
antechamber of the brain,” a sort of storehouse of ideas not 
completely within the range of consciousness, but lying close at 
hand, out of which the conscious mind in the “ presence-cham- 
ber” summons those ideas of which it is in want when in 
active exercise, with more or less relevancy, according to its 
logical power, and the richness of the contents of the so-called 
“ antechamber ”:— 

“The consequence of all this is that the mind frequently does good 
work without the slightest exertion. In composition, it will often 
produce a better effect than if it acted with effort, because the 
essence of good composition is that the ideas should be connected by 
the easiest possible transitions. When a man has been thinking hard 
and long upon a subject, he becomes temporarily familiar with 
certain steps of thought, certain short-cuts, and certain far-fetched 
associations, that do not commend themselves to the minds of other 
persons, nor, indeed, to his own at other times; therefore, it is better 
that his transitory familiarity with then: should come to an end, before 
he begins to write or speak.” 


After a pause, his ideas will have lost their adventitious 
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relations to each other, and stand in those which will meet with 
ready acceptance in the minds of others. 

The hypothesis of one portion of the mind communicating 
with another portion as with a different person is one not 
sufficiently worked out by psychologists, either in the form of 
suggestions from the “antechamber” in a normal and active 
condition of the whole mind, or in those conditions of sleep or of 
hallucination in which the conscious mind is actually deceived, 
and mistakes the thoughts or words for those of another individu- 
ality. One ingenious writer, the late Dr. Wigan, in a book too 
little known, suggests that it depends on the fact of division of 
the brain into right and left hemispheres. This view is scarcely 
confirmed by modern physiology; but if the “ partial-irrigation” 
theory of our author is correct, it follows that in dreams it is 
nearly always the same portion or track of brain which is 
deficient in sensitiveness, those portions which are connected 
with the sense of improbability or absurdity, whence the absence 
of surprise characteristic of most dreams. 

These are a few specimens of the many corners of authro- 
pology somewhat out of the beaten track of investigation into 
which Mr. Galton penetrates. If he fails in many instances to 
convince, the reader cannot avoid having innumerable and most 
novel and interesting lines of further research suggested to him. 
The region of Mr. Galton’s investigations naturally invests 
his book with a materialistic and necessitarian aspect; but he 
seldom states dogmatically what his opinions are, and those 
who are the most averse to the narrow so-called philosophy of 
the period, will find little in this work which is necessarily 
inconsistent with their own views,—an example, among many 
others, of that strange rapprochement which is frequently made 
between certain phases of the Calvinistic theology, and that 
style of thought which a good Calvinist must look upon as the 
most objectionable of all. 4 propos of the same remark, we 
cannot close without quoting our author’s words on the ever- 
present question of the vast amount of evil and of apparent 
waste on our globe. Anticipating the ultimate cooling and 
practical extinction of this planet, he says :— 

‘‘ Neither can we discover whether organisms here are capable of 
attaining the average development of organisms in either of the 
planets that are probably circling round most of the myriads of stars, 
whose physical constitution, wherever it has been observed spectro- 
scopically, does not differ much from that of our Sun. But we perceive 
around us a countless number of abortive seeds and germs; we find, 
out of any group of a thousand men selected at random, some who 
are crippled, insane, idiotic, and otherwise incurably imperfect in 
body or mind, and it is possible that this world may rank among 
other worlds as one of these.” 

In a recent article, we have already adverted casually to Mr, 
Galton’s attempt to prove by statistics that there is no “ objec- 
tive efficacy” in prayer. His argument is stated in all sincerity 
and simplicity, but he lays himself open to at least two or three 
damaging observations—(1), he ignores the distinction between 
the genuine, earnest prayer of individuals, and the formal peti- 
tions for the long life of monarchs, &c., which barely deserve the 
name of prayers; (2), he forgets that the former are generally 
private (all the more private, the more they are earnest), and 
therefore utterly beyond the reach of statistical investigation ; 
(3), he also ignores the distinction between praying for a direct 
reversal of the laws of the material world, which would be pray- 
ing for a miracle, and asking for that communication of moral 
energy and mental light which may lead us to use the appro- 

- priate means for the production of the desired result,—* Spirit 
to Spirit, Ghost to Ghost,”—by which no miracle, as it appears 
to many of us, is implied. 

One of the weak points in Mr. Galton’s speculations seems 
to us to be his endeavour to impress his readers with the 
feasibility of improving the breed of our fellow-men. We fear 
that there are motives constantly in action, and which will not 
only ever be so, but will be so in an increasing degree, and some 
of them connected with the noblest portion of our nature, 
diametrically opposed to the practical helping-on of evolution 
by the survival of the fittest. The hope must be a feeble one 
which is driven to seek for an example of social arrangements 
tending in this direction, in the abolition of celibate Fellowships 
in the two old Universities. 





- DIDEROT AND THE PLAYERS.* 
Tue centenary of Diderot’s death, after modern fashion, will be 
in the course of celebration in one more year. On July 31st, 1784, 





* The Paradcx ef Acting. Translated from Diderot’s “ Paradoxe sur le 
Comédien.”” By Wzlter Herries Pollock. With a Preface by Henry Irving. 
London: Chatto and Windus, 1883. ; 





il 
this oddity of authorship “ died suddenly, on rising from table” 
“He has been censured,” an enemy tells us, “for employj 
needlessly ‘a scientific language, and for having recourse to meta. 
physical doctrines, frequently unintelligible; and for hayi ins 
troduced a number of definitions incapable of enlightening the 
ignorant, and which the philosopher seems to have inyen 
for no other purpose than to have it thought that he 
had great ideas, while, in fact, he had not the art of 
expressing perspicuously and simply the ideas of others” 
Nobody ever suggested so many parallels as Diderot, The 
son of a prosperous cutler, and a Jesuit student carefully 
educated for a family canonry up to tonsure-point, he rejected 
priesthood and canonry, and was sent to Paris to ensue the 
traditional alternative, the study of the law. True instance of 
the irrepressible bent of letters, he wonld have none of re. 
spectability in that form either, and for a time was deprived 
of his allowance because he insisted on scribbling. His variety 
of turn stood in the way of the highest success, as it has often 
done; though probably, as it has done quite as often, it pro. 
vided ample compensation in the joy of work and the elasticity 
of mind. Poetry, science, sentimental comedies, dictionaries (of 
medicine, and of arts and trades!), speculative metaphysics, 
political satire (for which he was imprisoned, like most men), 
critical treatises, and improper stories, the man wrote them all, 
His manner was many-sided as his matter. He reminds us of 
Thucydides in his provoking involutions of style, of a mixture 
of Plato and Aristophanes in his philosophic comedy; and of 
the Aristotelian spirit in his dissertations, such as that which 
is our special text. In his variety of irons-in-the-fire, he is like 
his famous contemporaries Goldsmith and Beaumarchais—who 
died, the first ten years before, the second fifteen years after 
him—among other things, in that he wrote one or two stage- 
plays, with a result not uncommon in the case of those who 
entangle themselves in that thorny path. The irritation en. 
gendered by the eternal peculiarities of actors (speaking of them, 
of course, as a body), their amazing vanities, jealousies, and 
littlenesses, their literal rendering of “ All the world’s the stage,” 
their chartered libertinism in the matter of correspondence and 
appointments, their funny and dictatorial attitude towards 
authorship; and, alas! their lax interpretation of the sancti- 
ties of honour and bargain —in fine, the separateness of 
their existence from that of all other men, evidently drove him 
one day into the outburst of contemptuous protest known as 
the Paradowe sur le Comédien ; as in other directions, a similar 
irritation roused the soul of Jeremy Collier, and gall-tipped the 
pen of Churchill. The same thing may be happening again 
before very long. The social position of actors has been in 
appearance curiously changed of late. We are not speaking of 
the honours (beginning to be a little overdone, perhaps) paid to 
an exceptional artist like Mr. Irving, any more than a man 
moralising on the decadence of the House of Commons in the 
fine old qualities of courtesy, and manliness, and self-rest 

is alludivg to the few statesmanlike figures in it. A social revo- 
lution appears to be taking place on the stage. ‘To the old 
actors, it was almost an hereditary art; and from their cradle 
they regarded it as the serious business of life. By the new, 
more and more recruited from the ranks of well-born id'ers, itis, 
we fear, looked upon as little less than the pastime which the 
good-natured applause of drawing-rooms has suggested to them 
as a means of personal display. Even as these ephemerals 
have come in, the old country companies, which nursed the real 
actor, have gone out. And it is probable that none but the 
dramatic authors, blamed-and abused, of course (in the usual 
fairness of so-called critical perception) for the defects of their 
material, know how more and more impossible it is becoming 
every day to find the artist, to say nothing of a company of 
artists, who can be trusted with the expression of any strong 
emotion, which defies self-consciousness and demands self- 
abandonment. We have heard it said that modern audiences 
laugh at grave love-scenes on the stage. Who would not, a8 
modern actors play them? Yet nobody among the most typical 
of modern audiences of the upper class—those of the Haymarket 
—seems much disposed to laugh when Mrs. Bernard Beere plays 
Sardou’s Fédora. The part is one which, without true acting 
could be only ridiculous. 


The social petting which these society actors receive, and 
endow some of their fellows with, is but a paltry set-off for the 
rapid decadence of all vigorous acting; and from another anda 
painful point of view, such stories as those told of The Squire 
and Moths, in the papers of last year, do the theatrical pro- 
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fession more harm in all esteem worth having, than invitations 
to dances and receptions do it good. We cannot but wish that a 
man like Mr. Irving would use his influential and well-won posi- 
tion, and the many opportunities of public speaking which now 
fall to his lot, bravely and sternly to rebuke these sins in his 
body politic (us he did the amateur mania), rather than indulge 
in new versions of the old common-places about the work and 
«education ” of the Stage. The world will not judge of a body 


only by its highest members, and where there are such diseases 


in the limbs as these, the worthiest members suffer together. | 


‘As for education, surely it is better to face the truth, which is 
that, whatever it may have been before the days of the novel 
and the late dinner, the theatre is now a recreation only, though 
sometimes a high one. Even asa recreation, it need not cease 
tobe an art. But it is ceasing soto be. And a stern reform 
in certain of its practices would do it, as an art, no harm. 

But we have taken up Diderot’s parable as he left it, rather 
than reviewed his paradox. This is what, smarting under the 
experience of producing two plays, the literary Proteus says of 
the actors of his day, in Mr. Pollock’s able translation, of which 


more presently :— 

“Jn society, unless they are buffoons, I find them polished, caustic, 
andcold, proud, light of behaviour, spendtbrifts, self-interested ; struck 
rather by our absurdities than touched by our misfortunes ; masters of 
themselves at the spectacle of an untoward incident or the recital of 
a pathetic story ; isolated, vagabonds, at the command of the great; 
little conduct, no friends, scarce any of those holy and tender ties 
which associate us in the pains and pleasures of another, who in turn 
shares ourown. I have often seen an actor laugh off the stage; I 
do not remember to have seen ove weep. What do they, then, with 
this sensibility that they arrégate and that people grant them? Do 
they leave it on the stage at their exit, to take it up again at their 
next entrance? What makes them slip on the sock or the buskin ? 
Want of education, poverty, a libertine spirit. The stage is a 
resource, never a choice. Never did an actor become so from love 
of virtue, from desire to be useful to the world, or to serve his 
country or family, never from any of the honourable motives 
which might incline a right miud, a feeling heart, a sensitive soul, 
to so fine a profession. I myself, in my young days, hesitated 
between the Sorbonne and the Stage. In the bhitierest depth of 
winter, I used to go and recite aloud parts in Moliére and in Corneille 
in the solitary alleys of the Luxembourg. What was my project ? 
Togain applause ? Perhaps. To mix on intimate terms with actresses 
whom I found charming, and who I knew were not strait laced ? 
Certainly !” 

Wondering if such a shocking and frankly-avowed motive as 
the last can ever have anything to do now-a-days with the 
attractions of the stage for its latest school of votaries, we need 


. not point out that, even in his own country and day, Diderot 


must have been provoked into some angry exaggeration in this 
tremendous indictment. But French actors were under a ban 
which has long been unknown with us; and the ban itself must 
have gone far to lower them. Now-a-days, and in England, 
when society seems possessed of a kind of craze for actors, 
whether they are good actors or not, surely the best opportunity 
ever given is offered to the profession to cleanse itself of all 
baser taint, and, by reconsidering certain of its ways, to 
make itself frankly free of the guild thrown open to it. For it 
is to be remembered, on the other hand, that in many and 
various quarters the old prejudice is still deep and inveterate, 
and that it is a trying ordeal for any individual, or for any 
class, to be set upon a pedestal for some to worship, and for 
others to stone. Mr. Henry Irving, in his preface, deals lightly 
enough with Diderot’s charges, and, from his point of view, quite 
naturally ; as his withers, and those of any man like him, are 
entirely unwrung by them. He has attained the place which 
Charles Kean before him, and Macready before that, and 
Garrick before the Kembles, held by right, as the tragedian of 
theday. ‘There is a good deal more noise made over him than 
them, but that is the vice of the day, applied to his craft, as to 
all others. There is a pitiful lack of proportion and much 
insane blowing of trumpets abroad generally (a source of some 
amused wonder to non-hysteric man), of which he gets his share. 
Ability and conduct will always maintain the place he holds, as 
inthe case of his predecessors, though in the whirligig of time’s 
satirical revenges, it must cost him a good deal more money to 
keep up than it ever cost them. In these days of butter-feasts, 
when the vessels are emptied so freely on his head, it argues 
much self-control in Mr. Irving to keep it clear. His preface 
to the translation before us is no mere piece of complementary 
work, It is thoroughly thought out and thoroughly wel 
Written, and would alone prove, if all the circumstances did not, 
how wisely aud lovingly he considers his art. As a criticism 
upon acting, it is infinitely better than Diderot’s treatise, which 
18 what its author calls it, and no more,—a paradox. We do 


not think that Mr. Pollock has quite adeqnately conveyed in his 
translation the meaning of the title. Diderot did not, we 
imagine, mean so much that Acting is a paradox, as that he 
knew he was putting forward a paradoxical view of it. ‘That 
view is told in a word or two, and the treatise is but an enlarge- 





ment of it. He holds that the best actor is the merest mimic, 
| and in direct opposition to the Horatian maxim,— 

“Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
| Primum ipsi tibi,” 
maintains that the player should have no real fecling at all of 
what he simulates, but be himself entirely unmoved, if he is to 
move others. This insensibility really seems to have been true 
of Garrick, if the well-known story is to be accepted of his put- 
ting his tongue into his cheek while playing Lear over Cordelia’s 
body, and saying to one near him through the thunders of ap- 
plause, “I’ve got them now.” Diderot admired Garrick very 
much, though that did not prevent a characteristically French 
disdain for any difference between Hamlet and Macbeth. “If 
you ask him for the scene of the pastrycook’s boy, he wilk 
play it for you; if you asked him directly afterwards for the 
great scene in Hamlet he would play it for you. He was as 
ready to cry over the tarts in the gutter, as to follow the course 
of the air-drawn dagger.” Very possibly Garrick may have 
been one of the proverbial exceptious that prove all rules; but 
we must for ourselves admit, after much reading about him and 
other great actors of the past, that we have always muck 
doubted if Garrick was ever comparable to the Keans and Sid- 
donses as a tragedian, though as an actor of comedy, no doubt, 
exceptionally great. In this paradoxical peculiarity, otherwise, 
he must have stood alone. Mr. Irving disposes of the paradox by 
quoting Talma at some length in a passage which commends itself 
to Mr. Irving as a “ perfect description of the art of acting.” “I 
call sensibility,” says the French actor, “that faculty of exalta- 
tion which agitates an actor, takes possession of his senses, 
shakes even his very soul, and enables him to enter into the 
most tragic situations, and the most terrible of the passions, as 
if they were his own.” And so forth. With all respect for Mr. 
Irving, the passage strikes us as windy and pretentious, as, from 
that same study of the past, we rather conceive Talma’s acting 
to have been. We infinitely prefer the English actor’s own 
quiet exposition :—“ It is quite possible to feel all the excite- 
ment of the situation, and yet be perfectly self-possessed. This 
is art which the actor who loses his head has not mastered. It 
is necessary to this art that the mind should have, as it were, a 
double consciousness, in which all the emotions proper to the 
occasion may have full sway, while the actor is all the time on 
the alert for every detail of his method.” That is the best sum- 
mary description of true acting we have ever seen. Sensibility 
(not always the same as heart), under the control of judgment, 
makes a fine actor, and where genius is,a great one. Hither 
will fall short, without the other. Let us look at two leading 
actors of our day, who have missed the big prize. Mr. Charles 
Warner has an abundant sensibility, but uncontrolled of 
judgment. Mr. Hermann Vezin has judgment and method as fine 
as steel, but there is something wanting in the sensibility. Mr, 
Irving may not quite equal the second in the one gift, or the first 
in the other. But he combines the qualities in rare proportion, 
and ecce signum. 

What we have written will, we hope, help to call attention to 
the interesting old treatise—interesting for its subject and for 
its author—which, curiously enough, comes forward for the 
first time, we believe, in an English translation, a hundred 
years after date. Mr. Pcllock has done his part as translator 
very well, as we take it without the help of a dictionary. A 
knowledge of both languages sufficiently familiar to dispense 
with that, is the secret of real success in that direction. For 
dictionaries give the scholastic equivalents, not the conversa- 
tional. For an instance, which lately came to our notice, 
“chambellan du Roi” becomes “King’s chamberlain,” by 
right of dictionary. But obviously the true translation is 
“equerry.” Mr. Pollock's translation reads as if it were 
an original. And, moreover, he has been both careful 
and skilful in preserving the archaic tone, and even some- 
thing of the involved construction, so far as it could be kept 
without the sacrifice of clearness, which distinguish the work of 
Diderot. And he has supplied notes of his own which add both 
interest and value to a little book which brings before us once 
again, in their habits as they lived, the historical figures of 
Clairon and Dumesnil, of Le Kain and Baron and Molé. He 
seems to have been rather beaten once, by parade tragique, which 
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he has to paraphrase first and explain in a note afterwards, it 


having been, apparently, something like the preliminary exposi- 
tion of “ Pyramus and Thisbe” in the Midswmmer Night's Dream. 
Referring the reader to a passage at p. 32, too long to quote, as 
a very entertaining instance in support of Diderot’s paradoxical 
theory, we conclude by citing two or three short and character- 
istic extracts, the last of which is the last word in the book, 
and as appropriate a climax to a theatrical discussion as could 
well be found. The treatise is in the form of a dialogue between 
two speakers :— 


‘Well enough off with the small boxes, they [the actors] have been 
‘on the point of deciding either that the author should give up his 
profits, or that his piece should not be accepted.” 

‘But this project involved nothing less than the extinction of the 
‘dramatic anthor’s career.” 

‘“* What does that matter to them ?” 


“‘Have you ever seen a whole piece played to perfection ?” 

“On my word, I can’t remember it. Stop a bit—yes, sometimes, a 
middling piece, by middling actors.’’ [The italics here are ours, for 
the passage is a wonderfully suggestive piece of true criticism. A 
great play crushes the middling actor. | 


“Tt is late. Let us go sup.” j 





THE ORKNEYS AND SHETLAND.* 

‘Tuts book is so enjoyable, contains so much solid information, 
and is in all important respects such a conscientious perform- 
ance, that we hurry at once to discharge the necessary duty 
of fault-finding. We should have had nothing but praise for 
Mr. Tudor, had he not introduced into his narratives and de- 
scriptions an exasperating amount of the slang and hideous 
jocosities of the race-course, the billiard-room, and that portent 
of the day, the sporting journal. What are we to think of 
such writing as “Verily, Earls Robert and Patrick had esta- 
blished a healthy funk in the Orcadian mind ?” Then Mr. Tudor 
is so fond of little sneers at churches and clergymen, that when 
‘one gets accustomed to his style, one turns over every fresh page 
in nervous dread lest he find a Dissenting minister described in 
gamin phraseology as “the reverend bloke,” or “the cove in the 
pulpit,” or, “ the party with the white choker ;” and it is owing in 
all probability to accident that before we have done with the book 
we are not asked to sup on such horrors. Finally, there is far 
more of vulgarity than of humour in writing like this about a 
mysterious rock carving :—“ Now Jarl Régnvald had a daughter 
called Ingired or Ingigerd, who was married to Erik Slagbrellir, 
shortly after her father’s return to the Orkneys. Can Erik in 
a spoony fit have cut this tribute to his young woman’s good 
looks?” Thenext time Mr. Tudor writes a book for the general 
public, and intended from its character to be of a permanent 
value as a work of reference, let him remember that in fifteen or 
twenty years the School Board system will have swept such 
monstrosities as “spoony” and “funk” into the dust-bin of 
oblivion. He should, indeed, have secured for his share of “The 
Orkneys and Shetland ” the revision of his coadjutors, who have 
written so carefully on the geology of these interesting islands. 

When, however, the reader has trained himself to shut his 
eyes—it is by no means easy to do so, we confess—to the un- 
lovely peculiarities of Mr. Tudors style, he will find a great deal 
in this book to admire. Mr. Tudor’s enthusiasm and industry 
place him far in advance of ordinary guide-book makers. He 
writes as one who had been repeatedly over every inch of 
the ground he describes and discourses on, and had learned 
positively to love it. The tourist will find here abundant 
and accurate information of the kind he needs when he 
reaches what is to him a terra incognita, about hotels, 
steamers, land conveyances, and the like. Mr. Tudor has 
ransacked all the authorities, from the Norse sagas to the daily 
newspapers of the day, bearing on the history and industries of 
his favourite islands. The book is everything that could be 
desired, alike from the historical and the topographical point of 
view. The maps, the geological and botanical chapters, a very full 
glossary and index, and appendices, including elaborate statis- 
tical tables, also deserve a word of praise. Mr. Tudor has, too, 
a quick. eye, and some of his “graphic” writing is happy 
enough. Any one who has seen a congregation of those absurd 
sea-fow! the puffins will recognise the truth of his description of 
them as “ grave, aldermanic-looking birds.” When he divests 
himself of his fantastic garb of slang, he can write, not bril- 





* The Orkneys and Shetland: their Past and Present Stute. By John R. Tudor. 
With Chapters on Geology, by Benjamin N. Peach and John Horne; Notes on 
the Flora of the Orkneys, by William Irvine Fortesene; and Notes on the Flora 
of Shetland, by Peter White. London: Edward Stanford. 1883. 





liantly, perhaps, but realistically, and to the point, as thus:— 
“It was a still, intensely cold night in August, with not a 
breath of air stirring, and the surface of the sea ontside was 
like a ‘ painted ocean,’ yet the roar of the tide over the shallows 
was something appalling, the only thing the writer can liken 
it to being the hurtling rush, on a still, frosty night, down ap 
incline, of a heavily-laden goods train.” 

It was in 1468 that the Orkneys and Shetland came into the 
hands of James III. of Scotland, as a pledge for the dower of 
the Norwegian Princess whom he espoused, and as that pledge 
they have remained connected with the British Empire up to 
the present time. Before that date they had enjoyed three cen. 
turies of the rule of the Norse Jarls, who figure in the Sagas, 
of whom the daring Thorfinn and the pious Magnus, who, hayi 
been assassinated by his own cousin, became the patron saint of 
cathedral of Kirkwall, seem to have been the most remarkable, 
The Jarls had overthrown a Celtic Christianity, as is proved by 
many curious antiquarian discoveries of recent date. It may be 
doubted if the Orcadians, and still more the Shetlanders, 
benefited, at all events at first, by becoming subjects of the 
Scotch Monarchy. The Earls of Angus, Stratherne, and St, 
Clair, and their clerical accomplices or rivals, were every whit as 
rapacious as the Jarls. The islanders were spared, however, 
most of the political and ecclesiastico-religious storms that swept 
the mainland. They had, indeed, visits from Bothwell and 
Montrose, but it may be doubted if these made very much more 
stir than the later exploits of the pirate Gow, which are the 
central incidents of one of Scott’s most spirited romances. The 
Orcadians took much more quickly and kindly to Scotch ways, 
customs, and laws than the Shetlanders, who “ remained till 
nearly the end of the sixteenth century, to all intents and 
purposes, as Scandinavian, not only in their customs, but also 
in their language, as if they had been still subjects of the 
Norwegian Crown.” The Shetlanders are, indeed, essentially 
Scandinavians still. 


There is almost as great a difference in character and pursuits 
between the inhabitants of Shetland and of the Orkneys as 
there is between the grotesque and rugged grandeur of the 
scenery of the one group of islands, and the somewhat flat, 
monotony which characterises the other. There is a world 
of truth in the shrewd saying, quoted by Mr. Tudor,—* Ths 
Shetlander is a tisherman who has a farm; the Orcadian a 
farmer who has a boat.” The Shetlander seems to have been, 
and, indeed, to be still, a rather easy-going, simple creature, 
though not without the cunning that is frequently found 
associated with simplicity. Up to 1826 he allowed the enter- 
prising Dutch to reap the important “harvest of the sea” im 
the shape of the herring fishing, and even yet the Scheveningen 
bomschuits “coin money,” as Mr. Tudor would no doubt say. The 
Orcadians have of late made great strides in material prosperity. 
Mr. Tudor says bankruptcy among the farmers of the Orkneys 
is unknown, and that during the four months he spent in wander- 
ing through the islands in 1880, he never saw a bare-footed man, 
woman, or child, nor was he once accosted by a beggar. In the 
bettering of the condition of the Shetlanders, Mr. Tudor makes 
proposals which we may quote without comment :— 


“So long as the present crofter-fisherman system continues, 80 
long will the evils exposed by the Truck Commission, although they 
may have been lessened since 1872, continue. With the best inten- 
tions in the world, so long as farm produce, stock, and fish appear on 
one side of the account, whilst rent and goods sold and delivered are 
on the other, a state of things that is inevitable so long as fishing and 
farming are combiued, there will always be an idea, erroneous though 
it may be, that a lesser price is paid for what is sold, and a larger for 
what is purchased, than should be the case. Again, at the present 
time not only are the men, as often as not, compelled to be at their 
farms, when they might to greater advantage be prosecuting the 
fishing, but the land itself does not receive the development 
which it is capable of. To render anything like permanent 
improvement possible, not only in the cultivation of the land, 
but also in the condition and morale of the people, the writer 
believes the following changes to be necessary :— 1st. The 
separation of farming from fishing, and the prosecution of each 
industry by men who devote their tchole energies to whichever put- 
suit they take up. 2nd. This of course would necessitate larger hold- 
ings than exist at present. 3rd. The abolition of the present yearly 
tenancy, with its forty days’ notice to quit, and the sabstitution of 
leases of sufficient length to protect the cultivator against loss, and to 
make it worth his while to cultivate his land on somewhat better 
agricultural principles than he does at present. 4th. The abolition of 
the scathold system, or, if it is retained by each proprietor, after his 
own scathold has been marked off from that belonging to adjacent 
owners, so far as his own tenants are coucerned, the stinting the nut. 
ber of stock kept by each tenant. That many will say the foregoing 
propositions are impossible in Shetland, the writer is prepared for. 
Long-line fishing with large boats was said to be impossible io 1876, 
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nd in 1877 there were only eleven boats larger than sixareens 
pr red in Shetland, last year there were 117. We have seen the 

ormous strides that have been made in the Orkneys in the last 
pur ears, and once matters are put on a straight and satisfactory 
pea he in Shetland, there is no reason why a similar improvement in 
the condition of the district and its inhabitants should not take place, 
and that, too, without either depopulating the islands or convert- 
ing them into huge sheep farms.”’ 

‘As might be expected, much of the entertainment provided 
by Mr. Tudor in this volume consists of folk-lore and “ good 
stories,” associated largely with alcohol and clergymen. The 
Shetland minister who, in the days when wreckers reaped their 
harvest, prayed, “ If it please Thee to cause helpless ships to be 
cast on the shore, oh! dinna forget the poor island of Sanda,” 
seems to have been almost as frank as his Orkney brother who, 
on being charged with drunkenness, replied, ‘“ Reverend 
Moderator, I do drink as other gentlemen do.” Some of the old 
Shetland superstitions are interesting, even if they cannot be 
said to be altogether admirable :— 


“Fishermen foretold, from the knots in the bottom boards of a 
boat, whether she would be lucky at the fishing or not; be upset under 
gail, or be cast away ; and Edmondston stated that he had known boats 
to be rejected ard torn up in consequence of such a prophecy. When 
on their way to their boats fishermen were careful to avoid meeting 
avy one who was supposed to be unlucky, and especially, a minister. 
If a man trod on the tongs (clivin), or was asked where he was 
going to, it was considered useless for him to go to the fishing that 
day. Once afloat, they were careful not to turn the boat withershins, 
that is, against the course of the sun. When setting their lines they 
avoided, and do still, mentioning certain objects, except by certain 
special words or phrases. Thus a knife is called skunie, or tullie ; 
a church, biianhoos, or banehoos; a minister, wpstanda, hoydeen, or 
prestingolva; the Devil, da Auld Chield, da Sorrow, da ill-healt 
(health), or da black tief; the cat, kirser, fitting, vengla, or foodin. 
Mr. Arthur Laurenson is of opinion that the objection to the minister 
or church being mentioned arose from some lingering, half-pagan 
notion, that the sea-god would be jealous of any reference to the new 
faith. If, when hauling the lines, a stone should be brought up on a 
hook, it is carefully taken ashore, as it would be unlucky to throw it 
back into the sea. Saturday is looked upon as a lucky day for the 
smacks to sail for the Firoe fishing, theugh an irreligious Englishman 
might fancy that the crews chose that day to escape kirk on the 
following one. It was long considered unlucky to rescue people from 
drowning. Scott mentions that when the crew of a wrecked vessel 
were warping themselves ashore in Unst by a hawser, a native cut 
the rope, lest they should consume their winter stock of provisions. 
Mr. Laurenson gives three instances as having occurred within forty 
years before he wrote, In the first instance, a fisherman not only 
refused to attempt to save a drowning man, but even took the oars 
out of his own boat to prevent others doing so. In the second, three 
men looked calmly on at a neighbour drowning, and then walked 
home. In the‘third, a man pulled past a floating woman, and took 
no heed of her. Mr. Laurenson’s theory is that there is an idea that 
the sea must have its victims, and, if defrauded, will avenge itself 
6n the person who intervenes.” 


SKEAT’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY.* 
By the publication of this great work, Professor Skeat has 
worthily crowned his long list of labours in English study, and, 
while placing himself incontestably in the front rank of modern 
etymologists, has taken away a serious reproach from English 
scholarship. His way has been diligently prepared for him in 
recent years, not only by his own special study, but by the 
general advance in philological research, by the priceless 
activity of the Early English Text and similar Societies, 
and by the new application of the study of phonetics to 
the Early-English pronunciation. From his predecessors he 
has inherited but too little, beyond a damnosa hereditas 
of uninstructed conjecture, persistent inaccuracy, and hope- 
less vagueness of reference. Under such trying conditions, 
a busy man could not but relieve his feelings in caustic 
expressions of impatience, not untouched with the unconscious 
pathos of single-minded earnestness. In his preface, Mr. Skeat 
sets forth with humorous frankness his exceedingly low—we 
may fairly say, humiliating—estimate of the popular apprehen- 
sion of philological principles ; and he handles the professional 
etymologist no less severely than the etymologising layman, 
There is “ Grimm’s law,” for example. Now, if one look at 
it fora few moments, there is nothing insuperable, or arduous, 
in the understanding of Grimm’s law. Yet Mr. Skeat affirms 
that the popular notions about it “are extremely vague.” 
“ Many imagine,” he bitterly alleges, “that Grimm made the 
law, not many years ago, since which time Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon have been bound to obey it.” And he actually goes on 
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to explain, in dead earnest, that “ the word law is there strangely 
misapprehended ; it is only a law in the sense of an observed 
fact.” Again :— 

“The most extraordinary fact about comparative philology is that, 

whilst its principles are well understood by numerous students in 
Germany and America, they are far from being well known in 
England, so that it is easy to meet even with classical scholars who 
have no notion what ‘Grimm’s law’ really means, and who are 
entirely at a loss to understand why the English care has no connec- 
tion with the Latin cura, nor the English whole with the Greek éAos, 
nor the French charité with the Greek xdpis.” 
Nor are the etymologists much better than other folk. “The 
spelling of Anglo-Saxon in some books is often simply out- 
rageous. Accents are put in or left out at pleasure; impossible 
combinations of letters are given; the number of syllables is 
disregarded; and grammatical terminations have to take their 
chance.” “In many cases, writers of ‘ etymological’ dictionaries 
do not trouble to learn even the alphabets of the languages 
cited from, or the most elementary grammatical facts.” 
“ Statements abound which it is difficult to account for, except 
on the supposition that it must once have been usual to 
manufacture words, for the express purpose of deriving others 
from them.” Of course, errors are handed down and multiplied 
generation after generation; that black spot is present in every 
department of literary history. Minor troubles need not be 
referred to, nor need Mr. Skeat’s words of complaint be very 
exactly measured. It is a wholesome frankness. What Mr. 
Skeat tells us about his own mode of procedure, also, and his 
openness to correction and conviction, overspread the Dictionary 
with a feeling of honesty and trustworthiness and reasonable- 
ness that adds sensibly to its value. 

Apart from the wealth of learning collected in the work, Mr. 
Skeat’s rigid method alone would render the book for a long 
time to come an example and a standard of scientific etymology. 
The general plan of arrangement is clear and sufficient. A 
good many omissions might easily be noted in the vocabulary, 
probably owing to the somewhat arbitrary principle of selec- 
tion. We miss cleat, cosey, coupon, crewel, deft, fad, prole- 
tariat, quiz, ragamufin, reboant (E. B. Browning), recalcitrate, 
tussock, and numerous names of birds, such as fulmar, kestrel, 
kittiwake, pipit, &c., and of plants; and although some of the 
omissions are intrinsically of little importance, still, they are as 
well worthy of notice as imbroglio, manchineel, moonshee, paddy, 
pariah, pawnee, tom-tom, &e. Much space is saved by the use 
of easy abbreviations and symbols. Exceedingly important is 
the brief account of the history of each word, showing especially 
the approximate date of its earliest introduction and use. In 
many cases, we should be glad of more information on this head 
than we can obtain; for,as Mr. Skeat justly says, the tracing- 
back of the vocables to the first known use is the primary 
rule of etymology, and all-important. He confesses, as his 
own experience, that, in the process of following back the 
words to their original use and sense, the etymology 
usually presented itself unasked. This result emphasises 
the necessity of further enlargement of our glossaries, 
both in new words and in new forms of words already col- 
lected, as a first step from conjecture to certainty in a large 
number of cases. “ Kilian’s strange error in connecting wood- 
wale with wood was due, probably, to the loss of the cognate 
word to wood in Dutch,” as Mr. Skeat points out. So in the 
case of intermediate forms :—For example, Mr. Skeat “ almost 
certainly ” identifies quandary with the earlier wandreth, but 
he quotes no use or undoubted form of “ quandary ” previous 
to Beaumont and Fletcher, and thus neglects to assist less agile 
etymologists over the difficulty of the accent on the penultimate 
syllable. The successive changes of meaning that words have 
undergone, if in like manner more fully ascertained, would be 
helpful etymologically ; and Mr. Skeat does record such known 
changes where he conceives it to be absolutely necessary, 
although this happens but sparingly. Both as to use and as 
to sense, the examples of the forthcoming opus magnum of the 
Philological Society will, no doubt, clear up numerous difficulties 
that now baffle certain solution. But, after all, the defective 
literary preservation of words and forms of words will still leave 
the opportunity of imagining alliances where no alliances exist. 
A similar line of precautionary remark is much more necessary 
in the case of tracing words back to roots. Mr. Skeat freely 
invokes-the names of Curtius, Fick, and others, and intends to 
limit himself to such cases as “scarcely admit of a doubt.” 
The ordinary student, who lacks the experience and caution of 





Mr. Skeat, will do well to take very good care how he deals with 
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such delicate matters as Aryan roots. Without quite following 
Mr. Skeat in all cases so far back, we can join with him in his 
scorn of the absurd treatment of English as an isolated language, 
and admire how clearly and forcibly he has brought out the 
relation of English to cognate tongues, and how firmly he has 
maintained the vital distinction between cognation and deriva- 
tion. The comments, discussions, suggestions, and specula- 
tions, so frequently introduced, might occasionally have been 
cut shorter; but if there be a fault here at all, it is a fault that 
leans to virtue’s side. A large amount of varied collateral matter 
forms a useful appendix. 

There is endless matter of interest and entertainment in fol- 
lowing the vicissitudes of words, on any one of Mr. Skeat’s eight 
hundred quarto pages. It would be pleasant to trace the con- 
nection of such apparently dissimilar words as physic, future, 
fecundity, felicity, be, boor, and of such incongruous words as 
home, city, quiet, cemetery, comic; such accommodated forms as 
causeway and crayfish ; such utter corruptions as counterpane ; 
such hydraulic compressions as age; the partially common 
origin of prose and verse ; and the secret relations of such an 
ominous trio as critic, certain, garble ; and to show that scissors 
is, by rights, a plural of chisel; and to smile over the numerous in- 
stances of the national dropping of h’s. But for all that, we must 
refer to the volume itself. We will rather turn to disputable points 
fora moment. Mr. Skeat, who is under no illusion as to his 
infallibility, will, no doubt, welcome the outspoken criticism of 
Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood, who has already announced his dis- 
sent from some two hundred of these etymologies. Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s articles are learned and ingenious, and although they 
frequently fail to command agreement in whole or in part, they 
are stillin numerous points to be calmly reckoned with. In spite 
of areasonable dread of the “ reddin’-stroke,”’ we cannot but remark 
that Mr. Wedgwood points out not a few misapprehensions and 
inconsistencies of Mr. Skeat’s; and that, after chiding Mr. Skeat 
for too hasty judgment, he at once proceeds to imitate the ex- 
ample he has just censured. Chap (“fellow”), Mr. Skeat says, 
is an abbreviation of chapman. Mr. Wedgwood fancies he has 
demolished his adversary, when he says, “This is a bare guess, 
supported by no evidence that chapman itself was ever used in 
such a sense.” Now, Mr. Skeat might, indeed, have pointed 
out (as Mr, Annandale does) the analogy of merchant, and 
especially of customer. (Has not “customer” undergone 
similar curtailment also in the American cuss?) But surely, 
since chap was used in the pedlar-sense of chapman, it is wholly 
unnecessary to require evidence of the use of chapman itself as 
“fellow.” One cannot absolutely and out of hand reject Mr. 
Wedgwood’s derivation from Dan. kicft (or allied form), ‘ the 
cheek.” But he gives no definite historical explanation of the 
spread of the usage, and the date of the earliest known use of 
chap as “ fellow ” seems to tell against the presumption he raises. 
The plain fact is, that here we have lighted upon an accidental 
example of the point we were urging before,—that a more com- 
plete investigation of the actual occurrences of the vocables in 
literature and common speech is needed, to settle definitely even 
conjectures that compete for public favour on such unequal 
grounds as these. Or take the case of cave in, which Mr. 
Wedgwood holds to be for calve in. ‘The same remarks apply ; 
and possibly, in some similar cases, there may have been a union 
of streams from different origins. Meantime, the disagreement 
of the doctors seems to recommend tolerance of suggestions, 
where there is little real basis for inference (always provided 
that guesses are not elevated into facts), and contentment to 
acknowledge our grounds of uncertainty, where we cannot show 
with tolerable clearness the steps whereby we would fain go 
forward to advanced positions. Surely, Mr. Wedgwood is right 
as to argosy (for “ragusy ”),and Mr. Annandale as to cockroach 
(Span., cucaracha). Ofice is given by Mr. Skeat as from opi, 
crude form of opes (wealth), hardly from opus (work), owing, 
presumably, to the difficulty of the stem oper-; yet elsewhere 
(under operate) he admits the derivation from oper-, and we are 
not aware that any difficulty has been made about the deriva- 
tion of oficina from opus, to which the same objection would 
lie. Mr. Skeat, unfortunately, does not treat oficinal. Weare 
glad to have Mr. Skeat’s decided pronouncement that reliable 
“is by no means a new word,” and that it “has completely 
established itself,” although ‘many frivolous and ignorant 
objections have been made to it.” 


The school dictionary is also confined exclusively to etymo- 


logical explanation. One feature of it we dislike heartily,—the 
inconvenient grouping of allied words together, in defiance of 





a 
alphabetic arrangement. Mr. Skeat should have remember 
that the principle of shirking unnecessary trouble doeg not 
exhaust itself in phonetic modifications of language; it ma 
lead to the neglect of much useful study. Ifa boy turn up able, 
average, binnacle, cohabit, debenture, debilitate, debt, desh 
devoir, due, duty, endeavour, exhibit, or habiliment, he finds in each 


case a reference to habit, under which they are all explained; 


because, forsooth, they all come from habeo. Thisisa profound 
mistake. Otherwise, it is a thoroughly good book. The great 
dictionary must find a place in every considerable library, and 
on the table of every serious student of English; the “(Qoq, 
cise” dictionary will regulate the scientific study of English 
etymology in every secondary school. 





DR. PUSEY AS A PREACHER.* 

Newman has told us in his Apologia that Keble once said, in 
reply to some one who asked him if he thought a particular 
sermon good, “ All sermons are good;” intending apparently to 
imply that one who listens to any sermon in the proper spirit, 
that is, in a reverential spirit, will reap benefit from it. Sey. 
mons of very different quality may be almost equally good to 
the most reverent listeners who are least in want of them; but 
the hardened sinner who may be touched and converted by true 
eloquence will listen unmoved to a dry and disjointed repetition 
of the most sacred truths, being unable to supply from his 
own dispositions the warmth and sense of reality which the 
preacher's words and manner fail of themselves to convey, 

With regard to discourses like those in the volume before us, 
presented to the public divorced from the presence and manner 
of their author which must always be an integral part of ser. 
mons as originally delivered, they seem to us to be liable to two 
opposite faults. Either they will be disjointed, relying too 
much for their strength upon individual passages or texts of 
Scripture, which, when delivered with the impressive manner 
of a great preacher, produce a great effect, but which fall flat 
when they are read in the pages of a book unless they are de- 
veloped and connected; or else they will be so carefully 
elaborated into consistent wholes, as to differ little or not at all 
from religious essays. Butler’s sermons, with all their power 
and interest, supply instances of this latter defect. They 
are often theological essays. His chain of reasoning is gener. 
ally so close, that it would destroy any one of them to cut 
out any appreciable portion of it. They are carefully-reasoned, 
argumentative treatises against the rationalism which was so 
prevalent in his day, and purported to demonstrate against 
its upholders that religion was common-sense and by no means 
unreasonably “enthusiastical,” but on the contrary, only 
implied the carrying out consistently, in the order of grace, of 
principles admitted to be sensible and true in reference to the 
order of nature. But the element of exhortation, or of vividly 
picturing the Scriptural records, or the truths which they illus- 
trate, or the grandeur of Christianity, or the horror of siu,—in 
short, those qualities in a sermon which appeal primarily to the 
emotions and imagination, are rarely to be found in his calm 
and carefully reasoned pages. The dramatic element —using the 
term in its highest sense, as meaning the conveying a lifelike 
picture of great facts and truths—is generally absent. The power 
of vividly feeling and conveying to others the pathos and signifi- 
cance of lessons to be learnt from the Scripture, which Newman 
has so pre-eminently, is mostly wanting in Butler. Newman's 
sermon on the “ Parting of Friends,” the last he preached at 
Littlemore, in which the parting of the Scriptural saints is 
dwelt on—David and Jonathan, Paul and Timothy, Paul and 
the rulers of the Church of Ephesus—and this on the eve of his 
own farewell to those who were so dear to him, a sermon which 
cannot even now be read by one who remembers the circum- 
stances of the case without emotion, and of which we are told 
that, before it came to an end, the church resounded with the sobs 
of his hearers—is a great instance of this species of eloquence. 
Indeed, to our thinking, that great writer, who has excelled in 
nothing more than in the art of sermon-writing, has given in prac- 
tice a better lesson as to the avoidance of the two faults of whick 
we have spoken than any that could be conveyed by the state 
ment of abstract principle. Dr. Pusey, judging by the volume 
before us, had a considerable share of Newman’s power of vividly 
illustrating a moral lesson from his copious store of Scriptural 
knowledge. And there are some very beautiful thoughts to be 





* Sermons for the Church’s Seasons from Advent to Trinity. Selected from the 
Published Sermons of the late Edward Bouverie Pus*y, D.D, Lonioa: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co, 1883, 
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found throughout his sermons,—thoughts which dwell in the 
mind, and throw real light upon the problems of life. Where 
he seems, to us, to fail, is in consecutiveness. Butler’s strong 
int is Pusey’s weak one. Butler gives us a calm and serious 
religious essay ; Pusey, a series of pious thoughts, exhortations, 
and lessons from Scripture, the order of which might be inverted, 
and some of which could be omitted, without injury to the struc- 
ture of the sermon. Newman seems to combine the excellencies 
of both. He develops his thought not exactly in finished, logical 
form, but by those natural stages of human reasoning of which 
he has spoken in the Grammar of Assent, which, as representing 
the force of an argument without the tediougness of its full 
analysis, carry conviction to his hearers without imposing too 
+ a strain upon them; and at the same time he weaves in 
exhortation and Scriptural illustration in such a way as to 
distinguish his sermons, both in style and practical effect, from 


mere essays. 

We select for quotation a passage from the sermon, one of 
the most impressive in the present volume, on “ God’s Presence 
in Loneliness ”:— 


“The restless love [in the soul] of amusement, society, outward 
excitement, even reading, besides any object for itself, has mainly 
this, to escape being alone with its own thoughts, because there it will 
find God. Dull often and weary will the employment be, but, like 
the clay used by savages to dull the pain of hunger, it stifles in the 
goul the sense of the presence of him whose love it knows not. 
And, therefore, does God so often create in the soul a still more 
awful loneliness, rending from it that on which its very being hung, 
that at length it may learn to live alone with God, when all it loved 
with God is withdrawn from sight. Then in those sacred, solemn 
hours, if these, too, it wastes not, it learns to love and to be with 
him whom ‘none loseth but who leaveth,’ that only ‘ place of rest 
imperturbable where love is not forsaken if itself forsaketh not.’ 
Once, brethren, at least, ye must be alone; and lonely indeed is that 
journey, if he be not by thee who first trod it for thee, that in it 
thou mightest ‘fear no evil.’ None else can then share thy fears ; 
none can so speak to thy heart; none, though he would die 
with thee, can share thy journey with thee. Alone must each 
give up his spirit unto him who gave it. Oh, may it not be 
alone, but in union with him whose words we shall soon hear,— 
‘Father, into thine hands I commend my spirit,’ and who with his 
own commended ours. But will he then, indeed, be with us in 
death, if we be not with him in life ?” 


This passage, beautiful and suggestive though it is, illustrates, 
as it stands in its context, the criticism which we have made 
above. It might come anywhere in the sermon. There is 
nothing in the earlier part leading up to it, and there is no 
development of it later on. Butler would have gone on to ex- 
plain that the human mind is in ordinary matters limited as to 
the number of objects upon which it can concentrate its atten- 
tion, and that if it were supposed to be made entirely for God, 
there is nothing unreasonable in inferring that in proportion as 
we fill it with other things, we must fail, in that proportion, to 
be united with God; and that solitude, as implying the absence 
of such distracting elements, affords the best opportunity for the 
closest union with him. 

We select another, from among the numerous striking and 
suggestive passages to be found throughout the volume, from 
the sermon entitled, “ Christ’s Acts of Love the Christian’s 
Model :”— 


“Man mostly follows God in a perverted way. He would imitate 
God where God is inimitable, and not imitate God where God has 
formed man to imitate him... .. . Man would imitate God in his 
greatness, which he cannot, and does not imitate him in his goodness, 
which by God’s grace he can. God alone, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, sufficeth for himself, and needeth nothing out of himself. God 
alone is, within himself, his own bliss. God alone perfectly knoweth 
himself, and all things and all beings. God alone is the fountain of 
all good... .. . In these things, man would idly and sinfully follow 
God. Man would be independent of God, as God is independent of 
all things, since all depend on him. Man would form his own happi- 
ness for himself, apart from the law, the will, the mind of God, and 
find his bliss in his own way, and be himself his own end, his God ; 
as God is all things to himself. Man, again, would know all things, 
even what ought to be (he thinks, God forgive it!) the mind of God, 
what God ought to do, will, make, appoint, judge, reveal, although 
‘none knoweth the’mind of God save the Spirit of God.’ Man would 
judge the secrets of the heart, and pronounce on the innermost 
thoughts of the heart, although God only knoweth the heart, who 
madeit...... And while man would thus, apart from God, be 
what God alone can be, he neglects to become what, through God, he 
may be. God of his goodness promises us his likeness, the sharing of 
his glory, his bliss, his knowledge, his goodness. Man would have 
now greatness, happiness, knowledge, glory, joy of his own, apart 
from God’s goodness; and he will not seek that goodness which God 
will give his redeemed and his children, if they ask him, and will 
With his Spirit give them all things, be all things to them!” 








MR. CARTER HALL’S REMINISCENCES.* 


Tue uses to which books may be applied are manifold. . They 
may be serviceable from their folly, as well as from their wisdom. 
They may be instructive in a way that is by no means 
creditable to the writers. Mr. Hall has spent a large part 
of a long life in writing books, and should understand 
the somewhat common-place art of book-making; yet the 
two thick volumes which comprise the retrospect of his life 
must, on the whole, be pronounced a failure. The writer is 
upwards of fourscore, and much allowance is due to the weak- 
nesses of old age. But beyond a few slips of memory, there is no 
sign here of intellectual decay. Feebleness of judgment there is, 
and a maundering utterance of pious twaddle, but we do not 
know that these defects have grown with years; and when Mr, 
Hall touches on a subject with which, like that of Ireland, he 
is really familiar, or when he describes a man he dislikes, there 
is no lack of such power as he possessed twenty or thirty years 
ago. It is, therefore, incumbent on us to treat the work as we 
should treat the productions of a younger man, although it is 
impossible to forget that the writer served his apprenticeship as 
a journalist more than half a century ago. 

The first thing likely to strike a reader’s eye is the loose way 
in which the different portions of the book are strung together. 
There is no literary form, and no sense apparently that the 
exercise of art is necessary. Then as we look further, we find, 
in the first place, a considerable amount of matter that is nearly, 
if not quite, irrelevant ; and in the next, a great deal the insertion 
of which exhibits neither charity nor taste. Finally, and the 
observation goes to the good side of Mr. Hall’s account, this 
accumulation of facts and opinions, written “almost entirely 
from memory,” contains much that will amuse the idler, as well 
as interest the student of our social life. 

Let us illustrate the favourable side of the volumes first. Mr. 
Hall can tell a story well; he is quick to perceive the points of 
contrast between the England of his early manhood and that of 
his old age. The author has seen a man flogged at the cart’s 
tail, has seen a wife sold at Smithfield, and has been present at 
the cross-road burial of a suicide. He has often seen malefactors 
hanging in chains, was once present at a fatal duel, and relates 
that at one time a club existed in Galway to which no person was 
admitted who had not shot his man. ‘“ At Castlebar,” he adds, 
*T was shown a pistol marked with seven notches,—each notch 
indicated that it had sent a bullet into an adversary!” Irish 
Judges were in the habit of fighting duels, and an officer in the 
Army seldom escaped from the ordeal. Of imprisonment for 
debt, and of the filthy condition of the prisons, dismal stories 
aretold; and worse still, in the early years of the century, was 
the melancholy condition of lunatics :— 

“Tn 1820,” says Mr. Hall, “I was intimate with the superintendent 
of the Public Insane Asylum at Cork, aud was frequently his visitor, 
and a witness of deeds that often made me shudder. Pass through 
any of the corridors, you were sure to hear the moans, sometimes 
the shrieks, and always the clanking chains, of the miserable 
prisoners who were kept in darkness and solitude as a remedy for 
their mental affliction, and whose appeal for mercy were heard only 
by the stone wall of a cell ten feet by eight...... A keeper, 
armed with a heavy whip, kept order among the miserable wretches, 
who in general retained just enough reason to be sensible of fear. As 
to consideration, sympathy, or mercy, they received none. Yet, as a 
rule, there was no deliberate or intentional cruelty. The brutal part 
of the treatment was only part of a system universally believed in.” 
There were grievances of another order in those days which 
justified the dogged exertions of men like Joseph Hume. 
Children of ten were sometimes officers, and in receipt of the 
King’s pay; and a lady was once a cornet of dragoons, her com- 
mission having been dated before she was born. Mr. Hall says: 

“ My brother, killed at Albuera in 1811, was an officer in my father’s 
regiment, wore regimentals, and received pay when he was eight 
years old. There was no discredit attached to such appointments. 
It was one of the colonel’s ‘perquisites.’ The abominable practice 
was put a stop to by the Duke of York.” 

The writer does not, however, think that change has been 
always on the side of progress, and asks if aught has been 
gained by exchanging Vauxhall for those “places redolent of 
drink and debauchery,” the London music-halls ? At no period 
of its existence, he writes, “ was the place subjected to any 
charge of impropriety, far less of vice. The respectable citizen 
took his wife and daughters to Vauxhall, without scruple or 
dread.” We are afraid this agreeable picture of Vauxhall was 
not altogether a true one, even in Mr. Hall’s younger days. To 





+ Retroepect of a Long Life, from 1815 to i883, By 8. C. Hall, F.S.A. 2 vols, 
London: Bentley and Son. : 
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what uses the Gardens were sometimes turned in the last cen- 
tury may be seen in the Citizen of the.World and in Lvelina. 
He is right in saying that the coarse swearing once common to 
men of all ranks is now unheard in decent society, and under 
this heading the author relates a good anecdote, which he had 
from the late Chief Justice Doherty. It is worth quoting, 
although, like several stories told in these volumes,it may be 
already familiar to some readers :— 

~«T remember an anecdote of a Bishop of Cork, who, voyaging 
across the Channel in one of the sailing packets, was much shocked 
by the oaths of the captain, and from reasoning and entreaty came 
to somewhat angry protest. ‘Ye see, my lord,’ said the captain, 
‘unless I swear, my men won’t obey me!’—‘Try them,’ urged the 
bishop; ‘try them!’ So the skipper at last agreed to do so; but, 
unknown to his lordship, he arranged a little comedy with the crew. 
Very soon it came on to blow fresh. ‘Tom,’ cried the captain, 
‘coil that rope.’ Tom never moved, but stood chewing his quid. 
‘Jack, Bill, Harry,’ said the skipper, ‘just oblige me by taking in 
the top-sail.’ Not a man stirred. The wind howled more and more 
loudly; the vessel plunged heavily through the waves. Then the 
skipper turned to the pale-faced bishop, who was watching the result 
of the experiment. ‘My lord, my lord!’ said he, in a terrified under- 
tone, ‘what am I todo? If my men won’t obey me, we must all go 
to the bottom.’—‘ Well,’ said the bishop, slowly and reluctantly, 
‘ under the circumstances I—I think you may—swear—a little.’ No 
sooner said than done; a volley of oaths sent Jack, Bill, and Harry 
aloft and abont as quick as lightning; sails were furled, ropes coiled, 
and no more warnings against the sin of profanity were heard during 
that voyage at least.’’ 

In order to tell another anecdote, we may turn to a passage 
upon “ Faction Fights in Ireland,” now also among the evils of 
the past. The tale does not illustrate the heading, but it shows 
how an Irishman will sometimes use his stick from sheer love 
of the exercise :— 

“T was visiting a magistrate in Kerry County, when a stalwart 
fellow was brought in a prisoner, charged with nearly killing an old, 
bald-headed man, whose head was a bloody mass. Being asked to 
swear information against the accused who had wounded him, the 
injured man was silent, and on being pressed absolutely refused. 
‘What was it this fellow did to you ?’ asked the magistrate.—‘ Nothing,’ 
was the answer. The magistrate turned to the culprit—‘ Are you 
not ashamed,’ he said, ‘ to have half killed this old man, who will not 
even give information against yon? Had you any ill-will to him ?’ 
—‘Oh! none at a!J, your honour; I never saw him before to-day.’ 
—‘ Then what made you do it ?’—‘ Well, I’ll tell yer honour God’s 
truth. Ye see, I came late into the fair; luck was agin me, for all 
the fighting was over; so, as I was strutting about, looking for 
some boy to cross a stick wid, I saw this poor man’s bald head poked 
out of aslit of the tent that he might cool it; and it looked so in- 
viting that, for the sowl o’ me, I couldn’t help hitting the blow.’ ”’ 
Ireland, we may observe, is so blent with Mr. Hall’s earliest 
recollections, that when on Irish ground or describing Irish 
men, he has generally something to say that is worthy of note. 
If he has a humorous incident to tell, it is generally of Irish 
origin. Here is what Mr. Hall describes as a new story illus- 
trative of the ready wit of the Irish :— 

“Two boys were sleeping together; one was Catholic, the other 
Protestant. When they woke in the morning, the latter thought to 
get arise of the former. ‘Oh!’ said the one, ‘I had a horrid drame 
last night.’—‘ Well, tell it to us,’ said the other.—‘ Well, I will,’ said 
the Protestant boy. ‘Ye see, I dramed that I saw Purgathory 
opened, and all the Papists fell down into hell’—‘ Och, murder!’ 
exclaimed the Catholic boy, ‘the poor Protestants,—wwon’t they be 
crushed !’” 

Mr. Hall’s weak side is seen in his comments on the character 
or intellectual ability of the men whom he has known inti- 
mately or slightly. He can sometimes praise extravagantly, as 
in his allusion to the “ glorious memory” of Jane and Anna 
Maria Porter, and in his estimate of Thomas Moore as “ one 
of the best and most upright of all the men that God ennobled 
by the gift of genius.” He can blame, too, with uncalled-for 
severity, as in his cruel remarks upon Landor. Mr. Hall has, 
of course, a right to his opinions. His criticisms, if wrong, may 
be honest, but he is not justified, no writer can be, in attempting 
to estimate a man’s inner life, or pronouncing on his future state. 
For an illustration of this vice, the reader may turn to page 
125 in the second volume of the Retrospect. 

Gossip about well-known people, whether kindly or the 
reverse, will always allure readers, and the author's re- 
collections are likely to secure ‘attention. Miss Edgeworth 
receives nothing but praise, and deserves it. In figure she 
must have been as tiny as Scott’s Fenella. ‘ Travelling 
in a mail-coach, there was a little boy also a passenger, 
who, wanting to take something from the seat, asked her if 
she would be so kind as to stand up. ‘Why, I am standing 
up,’ she answered. The lad looked at her with astonishment, 
and then, realising the verity of her declaration, broke out with, 


a 
generous, kindly word also is given to Miss Landon, once g 
popular authoress, and now, unless it be for her sad fate, w 
forgotten. The Rev. Robert Montgomery, “ not the poet, butthe 
author of Satan and Woman,” is said to have a place “ 
British poets of the century.” Mr. Ainsworth, who, by the way 
received a pension from the Government, is stated to have effected 
an enormous amount of evil, which Mr. Hall hopes was repented 
of before the novelist died. Then we read of Douglas Jerrold, 
that no one ever accused him of generosity or sympathy ; of 
Croly, against whom there seems to be a personal feeling, that 
he hated his opponents with a hatred at once irrational and WU 
Christian ; of Lady Morgan, who was “ vain, gay, and charm} 
to the last,” that one evening Mrs. Hall said to her, « Why, 
Lady Morgan, you are really looking very well!” “No such 
thing, my dear,” she answered, “it’s the rouge, it’s the rouge!” 
of Lady Blessington, that “ God intended her to be good” ; of 
Rogers, that his heart was shrivelled and his soul contracted,— 
a most unjust accusation ; of Miss Martineau, that her nature 
was without geniality, indulgence, or mercy; of Longfellow, 
that his place among the poets of the century is, perhaps, next 
to Wordsworth; and of Coleridge, that he was among the first 
of talkers, and among the least of doers, a judgment which 
considering Coleridge’s work as a poet and as a thinker, we beg 
leave to question. His poetry is surely immortal in its loveliness, 
and no man of the century has scattered more lavishly the seeds 
of thought. Here we must close a desultory notice of a rambling, 
but entertaining book. It would be easy to point out errors of 
quotation and slips of memory, but these are venial faults, inan 
author who commenced his life with the century. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———~.—_——__ 

The Westminster Review, July. (Triibner and Co.)—The first 
article in this number deals with the subject of the blasphemy laws, 
It is temperately written, and certainly exposes various inconsistencies 
in legal expositions of these statutes. The conclusion to which the 
writer comes, that the laws should be repealed altogether, is one to 
which we do not feel inclined to assent. It is scarcely satisfactory 
to say that ‘‘no one need look at these ‘blasphemous’ publications 
unless he chooses.” The writer can hardly be aware of the militant 
character which these attacks on Christian belief have assumed. 
They are literally “ offensive.’ They are not things which can be 
ignored. They make themselves felt just as blows are felt. There 
is an interesting retrospect of the Corn-Law-Repeal movement, and 
an article, written from the point of view of a person acquainted 
with the subject, on ‘ Compulsory Compensation for Agricultural 
Improvements.” The other articles are ‘“ Lord Chancellor Hatherley,” 
“Classic Conceptions of Heaven and Hell,” “ Wallenstein in the 
Drama;” while, in the “independent section,’’ the subject of the 
“ Payment of Members and Colonial Corruption ” is discussed. 


The Magazine of Art.—The frontispiece of this number is Mr. Val 
Prinsep’s ‘‘ At the Golden Gate,” and there is a sketch of the artist’s 
career, containing, by the way, some curious information about the 
birthplaces of some of our most eminent painters. Another famous 
Academy picture is Mr. Alma Tadema’s “ Way to the Temple ;” this 
seems to lose more even than engravings commonly lose from the 
absence of the brilliant colour. Mr. St. John Tyrwhitt’s “ Craven 
and the Dales” is an interesting account of picturesque country, 
illustrated with some attractive sketches by Mr. W. H. J. Boot, 
There are some striking illustrations of interior and furniture from 
Dorchester House. Among the other articles which make up a good 
number may be mentioned an account of “ Later Gothic Glass in 
England.’ We notice a curious misprint in the table of contents,— 
“ All Saints, Oxford,” for “ All Saints, York.” “Gothic glass” in 
Dean Aldrich’s classic church would be a curiosity indeed.— 
Colburn’s United Service Magazine (Simpkin and Marshall) does 
good service by its articles on “ Money’s Worth in Oar Army.” The 
list of offices, which in some cases must be very nearly sinecures, 10 
the department of “Stores” is quite surprising. The “ Historical 
Records of the Household Cavalry ” contains some interesting details 
about the services of the corps at Waterloo, particularly appropriate, 
now that they have won fresh laurels in Egypt; but surely the 
private scandals which are mentioned might have been very well 
omitted. There is nothing “ historical’? about them. ‘Navies of 
the World” supplies us with details about the Turkish Fleet.—— 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine (Sampson Low and Co.) gives us sundry 
readable articles. “The Heart of the Alleghanies’’ is very prettily 
illustrated with wood and river scenes; and there is a pleasant 
narrative of personal experiences of travel, under the title of “ The 
Canadian Habitant.’”” The visitor from the States seems to have 





‘Well, you are the very littlest lady I ever did see!’” A 


been very favourably impressed by the simplicity, integrity, and 
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per of the French Canadian. He sees in his family circle 
an atmosphere of virtue, courtesy, quietness, contentment; but 
igs very sadly even & spark of intellectual light, or a suggestion 

na ossibility of progress.” “The British Yoke” reviews the 
poh : Sesecaings of the British Government with respect to their 
carl Colonies; and there are some lively sketches of French 
piven men and things, from the pen and pencil of Mr. R. F. 


Jogbaum. 
We are glad to see that there has been sufficient appreciation on 
the part of the public for a poem that, though not of the first rank, is 
se the noteworthy productions of this generation, as to call for a 
pe edition of Ranolf and Amohia; a Dream of Two Lives, 2 vols. 
‘ Alfred Domett. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) There is much in 
4 Domett’s philosophy and creed, or, perhaps, we should rather say, 
negation of creed, with which we cannot agree, but we willingly 
recognise the elements of thoughtfulness and beauty that are to be 
found in this work. Ranolf and Amohia wants compression, for it 
can hardly claim to occupy a space not far short of the “Iliad” and 
the “Odyssey ” combined. It has some tedious and prosaic passages; 
bat it has made for itself, we should say, a distinct place in the 
literature of the day. Of this, however, we have spoken before. Let 
it suffice, on the present occasion, to welcome its reappearance, and 
to give readers who may not be acquainted with it a specimen. The 
poet, in his concluding canto, is combating the theory that man is a 
creature of chance :— 
“What! shall the very winds of heaven that rise, 
And siuk, and run their seeming reckless round, 
Like Tartar cavalry scouring the wide skies, 
Intractable and trackle:s ! shall all these, 
And every sterm that tears the limitless seas, 
Ranging the cecan’s amplitude, be found 
Obedient to fixed Law, to Order bound ?— 
Shall all that shifting, swift Aurora-dance, 
. These phantom revels round the secret Poles, 
Be set to God-made music that controls 
And bids each brilliant spasm up-leap and glance, 
By happy rule, harmonious governance ; 
Yet this,—Humanity’s abounding Mould, 
The ever-active matrix manifol 
Of Spirit, restless round Earth’s millions rolled, 


This vast machinery for making Souls, 
Be but chaotic Force, the child of Chance ?”’ 


Register of Merchant Taylors’ School. By the Rev. Charles J. 

Robinson. Vol. I. (Farncombe and Co., Lewes.)—Merchant Taylors’ 
School possesses a register of scholars admitted which is almost com- 
plete since the foundation, in 1561. Mr. Robinson has had the public 
spirit to publish this register, adding notes to all the names about 
which he has been able to discover anything. He has thus done good 
service, not only to old scholars of the school, but to all interested in 
historical and genealogical study, and we sincerely hope that he will 
be repaid, if not for his trouble, for this can hardly be hoped, yet for 
his outlay. The first volume (the only one yet published) begins 
with a brief historical sketch of the Head Masters. These gentlemen 
‘seem, in the earlier days of the school, to have-had a somewhat 
stormy life. William Hayne, the fourth in the list, was removed. 
William Staple, the seventh, resigned, ‘for fear of a Parliamentary 
Committee.” William Dugard, his successor, was removed in 
February, 1649, restored in September of the following year, and 
then again removed in 1661. During his deprivation, in 1649-50, his 
office was held by a certain John Stevens; and Dugard celebrated his 
return by the following epigram, which he wrote in the “ Probation” 
book :— 


“ Dugardum sequitur Stephanus, Stephanumque vicissim 
Dugardus : sortes versat utriusque Deus.” 


kindly tem 


Much sympathy seems to have followed Dugard on his second 
removal. He opened a private school in the neighbourhood 
(“privatam scholam, in vico vulgo dicto Coleman Street, aperui,” he 
says). Into that school, between July, 1661, and September, 1662, 
when he died, he admitted no less than 277 boys. His successor, 
John Wood, was not happy in his place. ‘He quitted his office, for 
suspicions of being inclined to the Romish Communion.” Ambrose 
Berwicke, who was next but one to him in succession, was removed 
for Nonjaring scruples. In the first two hundred years, there are 
sixteen names of Head Masters; in the next one hundred and 
twenty, not more than six. In the register of scholars, the first 
name is Edmund Spenser. Among those that follow are not a 
few curiosities,—Palaeologus, for instance, and Terrabosco. Under 
the year 1648, we have the unusual phenomenon of a triple Christian 
name, “ Anastasius Cotton Jackson Lightfoot.” There is a strange, 
dark entry, “John Brand, only son of John, Merchant Taylor, 
b. at Thurlstone, co. Leic., May, 1638;” and the same name, 
with another date, “ May 29, 1639.” To both Dugard appends the 
note, under the same date, “tabe confectus, vitam cum morte 
commutavit.”” Some of Dugard’s Latin renderings of modern trades 
are amusing. “Glover” is chirothecarius; “ basket-maker” is 
vietor ; “dancing-master,” tripudiarius ; “ostler,” stabulo; “ em- 
broiderer,” plumarius 3 and “ fishmonger,” strangely enough, piscin- 
arius. On the departure of a promising scholar, as we may conjec- 
ture, he enters the sarcastic note, ‘‘ Scholae valedixit, mercatori 
Protinus sese in servitutem dicaturns.” It is interesting to observe 
the effect of the Great Plague onthe entries. Under June, 1665, there 





are but fifteen names, and the usual September list is wanting 
altogether. Among the June fifteen is the name of “Titus Oates.” 
“A contemporary MS. note ia the Probation-book calls him, ‘ The 
Saviour of the nation, first discoverer of that damnable, hellish, 
Popish plot, in 1678.’ In another and later handwriting, is added, 
‘Perjured upon record, and a scoundrel fellow.’ ” 


The Senior Songman. By the Author of “ St. Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—This story is of slender material, as this 
writer's stories are now apt to be, but it is well told. One of the 
singers in Crawlborough Minster (not a very happy name, we are in- 
clined to think) has loved in his youth an Italian girl. She leaves 
him for a richer suitor. He takes her daughter to his home, and she 
also leaves him, not for love’s sake, but for fame. Beyond this there 
is very little incident, thongh there is a secret, which, however, is no 
secret at all, about the daughter’s birth. There is pathos in the tale, 
though we get a little wearied of the reiteration, somewhat in 
Dickens’s later manner, of the same point. But there are mechanical 
defects in the story, which detract from the pleasure of reading it. 
The desertion of Nanni the elder should hardly have been put so 
many years after the visit to Italy. She must have been then over 
thirty, and sympathy is checked by the reflection that a woman of 
that age ought to have been able to take care of herself. Then there 
is a difficulty about the age of Dean Barbegan. He is five-and-thirty 
when the “ Senior Songman”’ is a “little lad,’’ say of ten. When the 
hero is thirty-seven he is still Dean, and presumably above sixty. 
Nanni the second now comes upon the scene, an infant of three 
months. She grows to be seventeen, when she leaves Crawlborough, 
to win money and fame as a singer. This brings our Dean very 
nearly to eighty. Another year elapses, and the secret of Nanni’s 
parentage is made known. And then Dr. Barbegan is promoted to a 
better Deanery in a southern county. Surely this promotion came 
a little late. We may ask, too, whether a writer versed in cathedral 
matters should speak of the minor canon and the vicar-choral, as 
as if these officials were unique in the cathedral body? And why is 
the church sometimes a “ minster,” and sometimes a “ cathedral ” ? 


Hymni Usitati Latine Redditi. By James Anthony Lawson, LL.D. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Most of these hymns are rendered 
into classical metres; some are put into the more usual form of 
rhymed verse. We must own to a preference for the second course, 
chiefly for this reason, that classical forms seem to demand strictly 
classical language, and this it is very difficult to apply consistently 
in these versions. But Mr. Justice Lawson is certuinly happier in 
his classical than in his medieval efforts. We cannot find much 
melody in this version of the first stanza of “The Son of God goes 
forth to War :’— 


** Deus-homo, bellum gessurus, [presumably, ‘ gesturus,’’] 
Egreditur triumphaturus, 
Coronam regiam sumpturus : 

Praecedit illam 
Rubram vexillum,— 
Quis comitatur Do minum ? 
Qui plenum poculum maeroris 
Exhausit, patiens doloris, 
Et crucem sustinet, amoris 
Divini signum, 
Salutis lignum,— 
Ts comitatur Dominum.,”’ 


In others we find many imperfect rhymes,—“ reatum, paratam,” 
“inquinatus, cruentatas,” ‘“ mansurum, naturam,” “refugit, luget,” 
“cruciatum, firmitatem.” Has the writer any authority for exortura, 
and for reclino in an intransitive usage, or for the archaic form moriri 
in an alcaic? Of course, obserit, in xv., 18, is meant for “ obserat.”’ 
But it would be ungracious to do nothing more than pick holes in 
what is an elegant and scholarly performance, worthy of its dis- 
tinguished author. Here is the version of “Lo! He comes, with 
clouds descending ”’ :— 


‘En! ipse vectus nubibus advenit, 
Occisus olim, nobilis hostia, 
Pro stirpe Adami: nunc redempti 
Millibus innumeris trinmphum 
Augent sequentes ; regna labantia 
Mundi recedunt, ipse regit Deus, 
Diraque maiestate cinctus 
Ante oculos manifestus ardet ; 
Christum probros qui dederant neci, 
Ausi sacratam illudere victimam, 
Illi gementes, nunc eundem 
Conspiciunt solio sedentem. 
Sperata dudum nunc oritur dies, 
Superne tandem deveniens, suos 
Ad ceerula arreptos per auram 
Excipiet Dominus Redemptor. 
En! Alleluia, laeta dies adest, 
Amen! per orbem laudibus efferant 
Gentes, sedentem sempiterno 
In solio Dominum per wvum. 
Salvator, assume imperiam Tuum, 
Regnique habenas iam Tibi debitas ; 
Optate tantum, ne moreris, 
O Deus! O Domine, advenito!”’ 


Rambla—Spain. By the Author of “Other Countries.’’? (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—The author has not much to tell us about Spain. 
How can any traveller have much who, as is ingenuously confessed 
in this volume, does not know anything about the language? His 
most novel observation, as far as our experience goes, is that there is 





a great deal of noise in Spain, more noise, one would think, than is 
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in proportion to the industry of the country. Still, the volume is 
quite readable. The author writes pleasantly, has a certain power 
of good-humoured observation, and comments and moralises with 
fairness and good-sense. 


On Blue Water. By J. F. Keane. (Tinsley Brothers.) —“ Blue 
water’ is the water that we meet with some three or four hundred 
miles from land, where the depth is not less than a hundred fathoms. 
The most remarkable of the experiences which Mr. Keane has to re- 
late concerns sharks, animals of which he seems to have a mean 
opinion. He gives us an account of some elaborate tackle contrived 


a 
Huckin, without possessing great abilities or learning, had just thas 
practical power and aptitude in bringing his knowledge to bear on what 
was in hand that makes a good schoolmaster. The school in whose 
service he died, when little more than forty years of age, will not 800n 
forget him ; while his friends will cherish the memory of a thorongh| 
genuine man. And these sermons, mostly preached in the chan 
of Repton School, are not unworthy of him. They are published just 
as he left them. He might have elaborated them more, it may be, 
had he lived to correct them; but they are not the less interesting, 
because we see them just as they came from his mind. The first 













by himself for the capture of these monsters, and adds some very | S°rmon, on “Unity,” is especially good ; it dwells, among other things, 

horrible details, which might, we think, have been very well spared, | °° the ideal of a school, and in thoughtfulness and power it rises to Char 
as to the cruelties—and we quite agree with our author that we may ar maintains & — high level. Here is a fine passage :— doub 
be cruel even to sharks—that are sometimes practised upon them. We sethon ghee . vine ——= io page eon 7 — of oune 
We have also some incidents of sport, or rather holiday-making, in | and the pla nde esing to you. You exe members oF Rs viaibdo ban Holi 
the Sunderbunds, and a strange account of life on board an American | but the visitle body is but a collection of isolated members, until’ a 


merchantman. Mr. Keane thinks, and is doubtless right in thinking, | is animated with the one impulse which gives it life. It ig only 


that there are many things which might be altered for the better in 
our shipping arrangements; the legal scale of provisions, for in- 
stance, he says, is but just enough to keep aman alive. But the 
system cannot be so very bad, considering that we contrive, somehow, 
to do so large a portion of the carrying trade of the world. Mr. 
Keane’s book, though it scarcely contains matter proportionate to its 
size, is always readable, and sometimes more. 


when the life-giving spirit, call it by what name you will, lovalt 
enthusiasm, patriotism, the consciousness of a great work to be dom, 
a great contest to be waged, a great victory to be won, is breathed 
into the members, that a school becomes a living thing. And 
must rise to this conception; you must shake off selfish aims, put 
away base, mean, ungenerous feelings, before you can make ont of 
the school that which it ought to be. It is one of the unrealised 
functions of the imagination to create the truest and most abidi 
realities.’ 


























































Floscult Graecit Boreales; sive Anthologia Graeca Aberdoniensis. 
Contexuit Gulielmus D. Geddes. (Macmillan.)—This is a collection 
of Greek verse, chiefly iambic translations from English dramatists, 
which Professor Geddes has collected and edited, and to which he 
has himself made a very considerable contribution. There is much 
elegant work in it, and we especially welcome its appearance, in these 
days of “rebuke and blasphemy,” when men do not scruple to speak 
light of an accomplishment which our fathers, perhaps going a little 
to the other extreme, thought a sufficient qualification for a bishop. 
We give a specimen, not of the iambics, but of a less common metre. 
It is the last stanza of ‘A Man’s a Man for a’ That.” We give the 
English, which every one may not remember :— 


The fourth sermon, again, on “ Unconscious Sin,’ is full of a very 
powerful, if somewhat sombre, eloquence. “ Absalom,” again, is 
made the subject of an excellent discourse to boys. For its own 
sake, as well as for the sake of its writer, this is a book to be valued, 
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Like Ships upon the Sea. By Frances Eleanor Trollope. 2 vols; 
(Chapman and Hall.)—Journalism, commercial speculation, and 
politics, as these pursuits are followed in Rome, form the main gub. 
ject of Mrs. Trollope’s novel. We cannot pretend to judge of her 
descriptions, further than to say that they make very lively read- 
ing. The thread of the story to which these descriptions are attached 
is but slight. A young English girl goes over to Rome, and falls in 
love with an Italian officer, a young fellow with some good in him, 
but of doubtful principles, whom she invests with all the virtues under 
the sun. He is as genuinely attached to her as his nature permits, 
Anxious to acquire means sufficient to make marriage possible, he 
involves himself in speculations, which turn out as such things com 


“Then let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will for a’ that, 
That sense and worth o’er a’ the earth 
May bear the gree, an’ a’ that ! 
° For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
It’s comin’ yet, for a’ that, 


Pe ei ll geo =) monly do. Hence a catastrophe, which the reader may discover for — 
Shall brithers be, for a’ that :” himself. Mario Masi—that is the hero’s name—is a well-drawn MI 
character. The heroine is somewhat colourless. But the best 


“Enxoued’ obv tax’ hcew 


nal yap capiorad’ hte, thing in the book, in our judgment, is a personage who comes 


xpdvov tov ebmd0nror, upon the scene somewhat late, and plays a humble part, but As 
bre mavraxod 7d «80s whom we are always glad to see. This is Kitty Low, whom i 

— nee f a. we may describe as one of the Poyser race. Mrs. Trollope 
i ativan; oe i a ~ has a decided gift for saying smart things, and things, too, Th 
Snes 82 waprayed yas Z that are better than smart; and Kitty Low is a very convenient ber 
kvOpwrov ws aderpdv mouthpiece, when it is not suitable for her to say them in her own vent 
avOpwros aondouro.” person. How true is the following, as a description of two ways of ne 
Emanuel Swedenborg: the Man and his Works. By Edmund regarding life !—* The Signora liked the poor, misguided Captain, mM 
Swift, Junior. (James Speirs.)—We cannot find that Mr. Swift tells and was kind to him. And besides, she has not got her mind eo full 
us anything that is new about Swedenborg; but he brings into of the right and wrong of it as we have. She looks at human beings sg 
prominence some facts that are not sufficiently borne in mind, when | ™°Fe 48 we look at weather,—something that must be taken as it is, V 
the character of the man is‘to be estimated. The common idea of | 9"4 cau’t be mended.” Here are some things of Mrs. Trollope’s Tl 
him is included in the one statement that he was a visionary. But | °W"?—“ His credulity did not extend to dogmas which implied re va 
it is forgotten that till he was nearly sixty years of age, he was straining rules of conduct, but it was wide and easy for superstitious = 
known ag an acute man of business, and one who had studied science | 84 hopeful chances.” “These Englishwomen seemed to him to I 
with very considerable success. It is this scientific eminence of his | POS8¢Ss that charm of helplessness and inexperience which so endear = 
—and in this respect he was much in advance of his age, anticipating | WO™e" to the men who are not called to take care of them throigh ba 


life.’ And this, 4 propos of advertisements :—“ Advertisements are 
to modern journalism what gunpowder is to artillery. Your thunder of 
ous leading article may be a very heavy projectile, but it is the 


in outline some of the discoveries of modern times—that makes his 
attitude as a seer all the more remarkable. There is nothing that 
we can remember quite like it in the history of the human 


mind. Of course, there is the resource of saying that in his expansive force of the patent-medicine vendor, the auctioneer, and a 
latter years he was deranged. But of this derangement there | the silk mercer, that makes it travel.” 2 
is no kind of evidence. On the contrary, there is very strong We have received :—London in 1883, by Herbert Fry, tho third 1 
testimony to the fact of his complete sanity. ‘Never,’ says one | annual issue of a handy and useful guide to the metropolis; ~ 
who seems to have been a competent witness, “did he manifest dur- | Academy Sketches, 1883, edited by Henry Blackburn. (Allen and Co.) | 
ing his whole life the slightest symptom of aberration.” Still, the | —Volume III. of A Dictionary of Music and Musicians, A.D. 1540-1883; 

difficulty of classing his mind remains. It must be confessed, indeed, | ‘‘Sketches” to “Sumer is icumen in.” (Macmillan.)—Jobnston’s - 


new Map of South Africa, mounted on linen, with index, and neatly ' 


that his habit of interspersing his “ personal narrations,”’ ¢.e., descrip- 
bound in cloth.—The Handbook of Jamaica, published by authority, = 


tions of his interviews with spirits, good and bad, among his books 


of exegesis and speculation, produces an impression of strangeness | and compiled from official sources by A. C. Sinclair and L. R. Fyfe. te 
that it is difficult to reconcile with the idea of perfect soundness of | (E. Stanford.)—Health in Schools, being an addition to the series of 8e 
mind. Whether he was possessed of this or no, it is certain that in | “Health Primers” issued by D. Bogue.—Stepping-stones to Thrift. la 
sanctity of life, unselfishness, and complete devotion to duty, he was | (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—Needlework and Cutting-out, by Kate Stan- - 
quite admirable. Mr. Swift’s book, though not very attractive in | ley, F.R.B.S. (E. Stanford.)—Home Nursing and Sick-room Appli- . 
style, may be useful as an iotroduction to those who know nothing of | ances, by E. C. C. Liickes. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—@uide to be 
Swedenborg. He is certainly a phenomenon worth studying. the Isle of Thanet. (Hutchings and Crowsley.) te 

Sermons. By the late Rev. H. R. Huckin, D.D. (Bemrose and Maaazines, &c.—We have received the following for August:— a 


L’Art.—Art and Letters, which opens with the first of a series of 


Sons.)—We are glad to welcome this memorial of the life and work of 
papers on “ Bookbinding.” —Part 10 of Greater London.—Journal of the 


a good and able man, who was cut off in the very prime of his life. Dr. 
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tatistical Society—Army and Navy Magazine.—Nautical Magazine. 
adaants Shorthand Magazine.—The ‘Sanitary Record.—Tinsley’s 
ae ine, and its summer number.—London Society.—Chambers’s 
_ ~ Cassell’ Magazine.—Good Words.—All the Year Round, 
a g the opening chapters of a new serial story by Theo. Gift. 
_The Leisure Hour and the Girls’ Own Paper.—The Sunday at Home, 
in which a new serial story, by M. M. Pollard, is commenced.—Letts’s 
Household Magazine.—No. 3 of the new series of Africa.—Friendly 
Greetings.— The Ladies’ Gazette of Fushion.—The Ladies’ Treasury.— 
The North-American Review.—The Atlantic Monthly. 


We have received a number of penny Guides to The Rhine, The 
Channel Islands, The Isle of Man, &c. (F. E. Longley), which are un- 
doubtedly cheap and portable, for they do not weigh more than an 
ounce each. In the same connection, we acknowledge the receipt of 
Holidays in Holland, A Trip to the Ardennes, and The Moselle, three 
additions to the clearly-printed and well-illustrated series of penny 
holiday guide-books edited by Percy Lindley. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


“Spectacles can only be perfectly adju ted by those having a thorough 
knowledgs of the anatomy of the eye, combined with optical experience.” 


E have the highest Medical Authorities, confirmett by daily 
experience, that imperfect gla ses, togethe~ with the haphazard plan of 
sele:tion gener: lly employed by the me e vendor, is the caase of most cases of 
blindness ani defective vision. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT writes:—‘I have tried 
the principal Opticians in London without success, but the spectacles you have 
adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glas3es, as compared wit others, 
is really surprising.” The Rev. Profe sor W. A. Hale, M.A. Cantab., 2 Minford 
Gardens, West Kensington Park, writes:—‘‘The Spectacles are perfect, and 
a most cecided boon. I hai occasion on Monday to write to Lord ——, and 
took the opportunity to mention your neme, and the wonderful power of 
your Sp:ctacles.”” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, writes :—“I could not have believed it 
possible that my sight could hive been so much improved and relieved at my age 
(82). I can now read the smallest type, although suffering from cataract on the 
right eye.” ‘testimonials from Earl and Countess Lindsay ; F. D. Dixon Hartland, 
ksq., M.P.; the Venerable Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; Rev. Mother Abbess, St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Mill Hi'l, Hendon; ©. J. alford, Ksq., Gas Light and Coke 
Com;any, Horseferry Road, Westminster, &. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, 
F.8.8., Oculist Optician, 39 OLD BOND STREET, W. (late 3 Endsleigh Gardens, 
Easton Square), PERSONALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles daily (Saturdays 
excepted), frem ten to five. Special arrangements are made for Invalids and 
others unable 1o wait on Mr. Laurance. Pamphlets—‘‘ Spectacles, their Use and 
Abuse,” post free. City Branches—6 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE; 22 FEN- 
CHURCH STREET. 














ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 


H | N D LEY’S From 9d per yard. 
| WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 
CHI NTZE Ss. C. HINDLEY and SONS, 


| 290 to 294 124 OXFORD STREET, W. 





——_— 


9; LIBERTYS’ ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
LIBERTY S) evap i 


A R T | LADIES’ AUTUMN COSTUME 
| AND TOILETLE FABRICS. 


LIBERTYS’ COLOURS. 


FABRICS. .2etiniititeisca ants 


| : 
East India House, TEN 
All PATTERNS POST FREE. | & Chesham House, } REGENT STREET, W. 


ROWLANDS’ Preserves, strengthens, and heantifies the hair. It 


contains no lead, poisonoas, or mineral ingredients, 
and can now also be had in a 
MACASSAR GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired peopie and children. 
OIL Usual sizes, 3s 6d, 7s, 193 61, aud 21s, 
Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ Macassar Oil. 


MORSO N s’ PREPARATIONS OF 
PEPSINE wetisal'p.ctesion‘ne” “” 











Pog ty per yi chy berm INDIGESTION. 


$6 6d, and 63 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 
S9LD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


larity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
Pad ring ig fh i to the fact that it is the nearest possible productiou of the 
active principle of the gastric jnice of the stomach. Unfo: tunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been nut slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issu d from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 








SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
IN STOCKS AND SHARES. 


WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


EXPLANATORY BOOK, JUST PUBLISHED, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
ON APPLICATION. 





Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, 
by which Larce Prorits are realised, and the possibility of 
Loss is reduced to a Minimum. 

READ OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Special Weekly & Monthly Report sent regularl y, on application. 
W. GUTITERIDGE and C0., Sworn Brokers, 


Drapers’ Gardens, Throzmorton Street, E.C. 


“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 


HUNYADI «Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 
| —Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
| “ Most Pleasant to the Palate.’ 

—Professor Von NUSSBAUM. 


| The Name of the ‘‘ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
J A N Oo Ss. |  LIMITED,’’ on the Label secures genuineness. 
| Of all Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
and 2s per bottle. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


LETTS: The Saturdey Review, May 12th, 1883 
LETTS’S says :—‘* We can honestly add that the 








Is a 

nnmounted edition (£2 2s) of Messrs. 

POPULAR Letts’s Atlas is beyond all question the 

Now cheapest full compendium of geographi- 

cal information to be obtained, and the 

ATLAS mounted form (£5) one of the most 
COMPLETE, handsome.”’ 


Detailed Prospectus of LETTS, Limited, London Bridge, E.C. 





W AKEFIELD GRAMMAR) EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 1881, 
SCHOOL. 


OLS en the i im, in ooameqonre the LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


election of the present Head Master to ths Head- 
mastership of Bristol Grammar School. 








SS propmed thet the Mi-cticn shell take pleco HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 


early in September, and it is desirable that the person 


elected should be p:epared to enter upon bis duties at five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 


the commencement of the next term, which is fixed t division. 
for September 9th. . “_— 


The Head Ma ter must be a member of the Church Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 


of England, ani a Graduate of some University 
within the British Empire. 


sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 


Particulars as to daties and emoluments, and all | participate in future Bonus. 


other reqni-ite information, may be obtained on 


&plication to the CLERK t» the GOVERNORS, at The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute’? 
the Office: of the School, Market Street, Wakefield. | wrortality; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 


Wakefield, August 3rd, 1883. 











fee = TRUSTEES. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 
LONDON. Pe 4 ° 
The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
will BEGIN on Octotwr dct . a Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C. 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and The Right Hon. 


LAWS and of SCIENCE will BEGIN on October 2nd. Baggallay. 
Instruction is provided for Women in all Subjects 


the Lord Justice Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
William Williams, Esq. 


ome,” We Fucultien-cf Arte ent Laws end of The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. Nine-teaths of the Total Profits belong to 


Prozpectnses and Copies of the Regulations re- | the assured. 
lating to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholar- 


&e. (valne about £2,000), may be obtained from Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


the College, Gower St:eet, W.C. surrender values. 
The Examinat‘en for the Entrance Exhibitions will 


be held on September 26th and 27th. Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 


The SCHOOL for BOYS will REOPEN on Sep- 
tember 25th. : . 


The College is clore to the Gower-Street Station ef 
Metropolitan Railway. 





The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. Offices : 10 Fleet Street, E.C, 
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TTWHE LONDON HOSPITAL and 

MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile En’, E.—The 
SESSION 1883-t will commence on Monday, October 
Ist, 1883, when the Prizes for the past Session will be 
distributed, after which there will be a Conversazione, 
to which all past, and present students are invited. 
FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60, 
£40, £30, and £20, will be offered for competition at 
the end of September to new students. Fees for 
Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas in one pay- 
ment, or 100 guineas in three instalments, All 
resident and other Hospital appointments are free. 
The resident appointm-nts consist of Five House 
Physiciancies, Five House Surgeoncies, and One 
Accouchership; Two Dressers aud Two Matern ty 
Pupils also reside in the Hospital. Special entries may 
be made for Medical and Surgical Practice. The London 
Hespital is now in direct communication by rail and 
tram with all parts of the Metropolis. 


MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 





ATURAL SCIENCE — 

A STUDENT of NEWNHAM COLLEGE, 
and Science Teacher at the Liverpool High School 
for Girls, wishes to GIVE LESSONS in ZOOLOGY, 
BOTANY, PHYSIOLOGY, and CHEMISTRY, to 
Private Pupils and Classes in Schools, in Liverpool 
and its neighbourhood.—Miss HEATH, 10 Jermyn 
Street, Liverpool. 


ap? te 


PRESIDENT—EARL GRANVILLE, K.G. 
NEXT TERM will commence on SEPTEMBER 25th. 
Board, £46 63; Tuition from 13 to 18 guineas, 

For particulars, apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M A., 
the Head Master; or W. KNOCKER, Esq., the 
Honorary Secretary. 


COLLEGE. 








ALVERN COLLEGE, 
LIMITED. 
Heap Master—Rev. C. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, September 
2ist. New Boys to arrive September 20th. Entrance 
Examination, September 21st, at 9 a.m. 
Apply to E. B. SCALLON, Esq., M.A., Secretary. 





LIZABETH COLLEGE, 
GUERNSEY. 
PREPARATION for Civil Service, Army, Wool- 
wich, and the Universities. 
NEXT TERM commences SEPTEMBER 18th. 





M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel 
e Coll., Oxford, PREPARES BOYS uncer 
Fourteen for ETON, WINCHESTER, &c. Country 
house, close to the Hursley Woods, four mites 
from any town. Healthy situation and good air. 
Sixteen Pupils taken. Terms, £150 and £135.— 
Apply to A. M. HEATHCOTE, Esq., Woolley Green, 
near Romsey. 





ODERN LANG. TRIPOS, 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, the ARMY.— 
Experienced TUTOR (well versed in Continental 
Methods), assisted by able Profes-ors, devotes him- 
self to tbe SOUND TRAINING of a few intell'gent 
Lads. No cramming.—Application kindly permitted 
to Rev. R. R. Drummond Ash, the Rectory, Cocking, 
Midhurst; Rev. ©. G. Foster, Scarborough; G. 
Buchannan, Esq., Whitby. 





IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School F.es, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum.  Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHAKPE. 
Next TERM begins SEPTEMBER 18th. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, © near 
Leicester.—The Misses; FRANKLIN receive 
BOYS between the Ages of Seven and Fourteen, to 
PREPARE for the Public Schools. They are assisted 
by experienced Resident and Visiting Masters. The 
Classics are taught by a Graduate ia Honours of 
Oxford, and careful instruction is givenin Elementary 
Science. Reference is kindly permitted to the Right 
Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., and the Right Hon. Sir 
John Mellor. School REOPENS for the WINTER 
TERM on THURSDAY, September 20th. 








T. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS 
COMPANY, Limited. 

ST. LEONARD’S SCHOOL, St. Andrews, N.B. 
Head Mistress—Miss DOVE, Certificated Student of 
Girton College, Cambridge. This School provides for 
the Daughters of Gentlemen a thorongh Education, 
at a moderate cost. House girls received from the 
age of nine. 

NEXT TERM begins on OCTOBER 3rd. 





HE COLLEGE HALL of 
RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS in 
LONDON, 1 Byng Place, Gordon Square. 

The HALL will REOPEN OCTOBER Ist. 

The Committee will be able to RECEIVE THIR- 
TEEN STUDENTS in the adjoining House, No. 2 
Byng Place, at the Commencement of the January 
Term, 1884. 

Applications for admission to be made to the 
Principal, Miss GROVE. 

ANNIE L, BROWNE, Hon. See. 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
EsTABLISHED BY RoyaL CHARTER, 1845. 


FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
For Intenpincg Land OWNERS AND OCCUPIERS, 
Lanp AGENTS, SuRVEyORS, CoLonists, &c. 

The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
in connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 
Acres. 

PRESIDENT. 

His Grace the DUKE of ne and GORDON, 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Dacie, Chairman. 
The Right Hon, the Earl Bathurst. 
= a Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beacb, Bart., 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
Principal. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 9th. 





RS. LAWRENCE, FEAREGG 

HOUSE, WIMBLEDON PARK, has Vacancies 

for T'wo Resident Pupils. Classes Reopen MONDAY, 

September 24,— For particulars, apply to Mrs. 
LAWKENCE. 





OUGHBOROUGH GIRLS’ 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LEICESTERSHTIRE. 
Chairman—The Ven. the Archdeacon of Leicester. 
This Endowed School gives a thorourh and com- 
prehensive Elucation. It is a centre for the Cam- 
bridge Local Examination. Fees, £40 to £44 per 
annum. 
For Prospectus, apply to the HEAD MISTRESS, 





L  Aieeataleee = * BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 

MISS LEWIN RECEIVES BOYS for BOARD and 
INSTRUCTION between the ages of Six and Thirteen 
Years. The NEXT TERM will Begin SEPTEMBER 
28th. Prospectuses on application. References 
kindly permitted to Professor Huxley, F.R.S., LL.D., 
&c., 4 Marlborough Place, St. John’s Wood, London ; 
Dr. Carpenter, C.B., F.R.S., University of London, 
Burlington Gardens ; F. Nettlefold, Esq., Streatham 
Grove, Norwood, London, S.E.; and others, 





| ecient COLLEGE. 


PRINCIPAL.—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., 
Queen's College, Oxford. 
VicE-PrRINCIPAL.—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A,, 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

The College has a Junior Department and a Junior 

House for Boys under 13, 

Houses at moderate as well as at higher rentals 
can be obtained in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the College. 

The NEXT TERM will commence on FRIDAY, 


September 21st. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., 


Secretary. 
— COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
Stratford-on-Avon, 
Heap ,Master.—RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A. 

There is a Classical and a Modern Side. 
‘ Aun experienced Master is provided for every twelve 

joys. 

Two Foreign Masters for French and German, 








Special prepvration for all Competitive Examina- 
tions, and for the Universities, 
School Chapel and detached Sanatorium, 
Every boy is taught to swim. 
Inclusive terms, 60-70 guineas, 
Apply to the HEAD MASTER, 





NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, Stratford-on- 
Avon, FOUR, value £20 to £30 per annum, will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION on SEPTEMBER 7th, 
to Boys under 14. Candidates will be boarded at 
the School during the Examination.—Apply to the 
HEAD MASTER. 





HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducted by Miss GEDDES,. Indian Chi!dren would 
here find a bright, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
—— for the Higher University Examinations 
received. 





SKITES, Godalming (formerly a 

Charterhouse B -arding-house).—C. 8. JERRAM, 
M.A., Wore, Coll., Oxon., RECEIVES TEN BOYS to 
be PREPARED for the Public Schools, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Offi:e, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Sub criptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Mesers. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 














ee 
LFRACOMBE.—The ILFR ’ 
HOTEL, with the beautiful pos COMBE 
scenery of North Devon, so attractive at this inland 
250 Rooms, Table d’Héte 6 to 8 o'clock, at asta, 
tables.—Address, the MANAGER,” * SParaty 
UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


LIMITED, 
Established 1837, 
Paid-up Capital .., ooo 





Reserve Fund pa he AS one 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,099, 000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILL 

Feats Rete tls Cn ea 
ranches throughou i 

Zealand, and Fiji. emits: Nev 
TELEGRAPHIO REMITTAN 

Colonies, a tothe 
BILLS on the COLONIES i 

for collection. a - 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed peri 

which may be ascertained on mee om 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.G, 


| 8 IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
" ——— = 
nsurances agains’ Oss i i 
effected in all be of the World. viele ULightning 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. é 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 





CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS} 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY dex A ASSURANCE 
. 4 


co. 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insurin i 
Accideuts of all kinds. sii: 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000, 
MopERATE PREMIUMS, 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Five Yuuns, 


£1,840,000 ’ 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, : 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, 
Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 
UNION 


HE COMMERCIAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine, 
Capital Fully Subscribed... ooo e+» £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up... eee on oon oe 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exc oe ows ons ,000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.0, 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 











UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Verve Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. 8 
young lives. Large Bonuses, 
of Claims. 


ially low rates for 
mmediate Settlement 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K—- 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A a with full particulars, op 

application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, aad 
Monstaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, aud Ls. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest steck of Whisky in the world. Suppl 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00, 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 8 
London, W.C. 














REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 


_ errs PYRETICSALINE 


In Preventing and Curing Small- Fevers, and 
Blin Doaser: Excellent, refreshing, aod iuvigortr 
ting to the Constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——»— 
‘A.), Squire Lisle’s Bequest, 3 — cr ane a 
pele a fh 


....(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
( 































Britta’ 7), The Philosophy of Common Li 
ae ge Staircase, 12mo EE CES 
Je J,), Flowers with Roots, 16mo 
Crofts (J. "(W.), P- ncelet Turbine, &c., to. . ‘ 
! W. D.), Examination of H. Spencer's Philosophy, 8vo Parke 
Ground (We Ps ) Health Resorts and Spas, 12mo...........-..00+ (W.H. Allen) 2/6 
' frdwicrs 3) Strains on Braced Iron Arches, &c., cr 8vo ............ ....(Spon) 7/6 
feaford ( “Book VIIL., edited by J. Murray, cr 8vo............. (Simpkin & Co.) 2/0 
; B)), The Fiery Cross, Cf 8V0....+....0..-0 seco: (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
atton ( W. H. G.), Foxholme Hall, cr 8V0..........se-ssseesserseenees (Routledge) 3/6 
king Periahiale: RMAIE AED | .sascecconcncseteescnsecnoosnessncereceonssss ......(Routledge) 3/0 
hall (E.), Court and Cottage, cr 8vo (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Mart Ww. B.), The Age of Olay, Cr 8V0 ..........csseescesseeseestesteese (Wyman) 2/6 
from the Holy Bible, 4to ............. (A. Johnston) 6/0 
P) The Inventor of the Telephone, 8vo........ scackackesuanvasdecel Shon} 7/6 
Reis ( {B. 8.). Rambles with a Fishing-rod, er 8vo ...(W. Blackwood & Son) 4/6 
Romney I), The Bonds of Disunion, &c., cr 8vo ... seseeeseeeee( LON GMan) 12 0 
werd. ‘L.), Quite PAYA, SROMD ss cénucscessascscecteasaccocsncevescessideeonseeeses (Warne) 2/0 





ao ge - ty . 

The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, 
———————_— 








Tc asees tnstriton, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 


not later than 12 a.m, on Friday. 








—Srtrst—t—s—=—SS P 

It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the EDITOR, but to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington 


Street, Strand, W.C. 


— 








SIALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Oursipe Page, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
£10 10 0}; Narrow Column.................0066 
Half-pag 5 5 0| Half-Column ..... 
Quarter-Page 212 6| Quarter-Column 
fix lines and under, 53, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 














————————— 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- 


yearly. 
#5. So -@..i0,. 014 8...... 07 2 


Quarterly. 
Inclading postage to any Part of the United 

Kingdom ... Se . oa we sao 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 


Colonies, America, France,Germany ... ; | eee OD &...... 078 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... > of eee 016 38...... 08 2 








“AN AGREEABLE, RE- 
FRESHING, AND USEFUL 
DRINK.” 

Report of the Medical Officers, 
German Hospital, Dalston. 


ANNUAL SALE, 
10,000,000. 


—— 


APOLLINARIS. 








“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 








THE ACADEMY, 
1873-18 8 2. 


Notes upon the Chief Pictures Exhibited at the 
Royal Academy during the last Ten Years. 


BY HARRY QUILTER. 











London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO.; 
AND AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 123, cloth. i 
ONDS of DISUNION ; or, Imperial Misrule in the Colonies. 
By C. J. Rowe, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Questions of the Day in Victoria.” 
. London: Lonemans and Co. 


[PL MEDIUVAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 

—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the 8.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
eathrepicel agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,585 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 

and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,98: 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the ies are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Grectiptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged Li the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 

- BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W 


EADING CASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 
Price 2s 6d each. 


GAs zES for I N DIN G. 
Price 23 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. : 














MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 








Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, Coloured and Plain, after Drawings by 


E. R. Pritchett and others, and a Map, royal 8vo, 25s. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE 
“WANDERER,” R.YS. 


From the Journals and Letters of C. and S. LAMBERT. 
Edited by GERALD YOUNG. 


Parts XVII. and XVIII., SKETCHES to SUMER IS ICUMEN IN, price 7s. 


DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS 


(A.D, 1450-1883). By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. With Illus- 
trations and Wovdcuts. Edited by Sir Grorae Grove, D.C.L., Director of 
the Royal College of Mu-ic. 8vo. PartsI. to XIV.,336deach. Parts X¥ 

and XVI., 7s; XVII. and XVIIL., 7s. 


Vols. I. and II., 21s each. Vol. I. Ato Imprompta, Vol. II. Improperia 
to Plain Song. 


SOUND and MUSIC: an_ Elementary 


Treatise on the Physical Constitution of Musical Sounds and Harmony, 
including the Chief Acoustical Discoveries of Professor HELMHOLTZ. By 
Sepiey Taytor, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Extra crown 8vo, 8s 63, 


WITH a PREFACE by CHARLES DARWIN. 


The FERTILIZATION of FLOWERS. By 
Professor HERMANN MULLER. Translated and Edited by D’Arcy W. Tuomp- 
son, Jun., B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Preface by 
Charles Darwin, F.R.S. With Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 2ls, 


‘* It will be invaluable as a guide and text book for the English observer. 
Nothing could be more delightful, even for the amateur gardener, than to 
read and master some of Miiller’s descriptions of the mode in which certain 
familiar plants are fertilized, and then test and verify the truth of the 
statements by observations in his own garden,’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES. 
Edited by HENRY CRAIK, M.A. 


COLONIES and DEPENDENCIES. Part I. 


INDIA. By J. 8S. Corton, late Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. Part If. 
The COLONIES. By E. J. Payne, Fellow of University College, Oxford 
Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


The NATURE of POSITIVE LAW. By 


Joun M. Liautwoop, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 123 6d, 


LEADING PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By J. E. Carrnes, M.A., Emeritus Professor of Political 
Economy in Univers‘ty College, London. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


“ CANON WESTCOTT’S NEW BOOK. 


The EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. The Greek 
Text, with Notes and Essays, by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 

[Nearly ready, 
HISTORICAL COURSE for SCHOOLS. 
Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 


HISTORY of ITALY. By Rev. W. Honr, 


M.A. New Edition. With Coloured Map, 18mo, 33 61. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 
Feap. 8vo.—New Volume. 


CICERO.—PRO P. SESTIO. Edited, with 


Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by Rev. H. A. Hoitpey, LL.D., late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Classical Examiner to the University 
of London, Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 
New Volume. 


HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Book I. Edited, with 


Notes and Vocabulary, by Rev. Joun Bonp, M.A., and A.S, WaLpoie, M.A, 
18mo, 1s 6d, 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


The STUDY of BEAUTY, and ART in 


LARGE TOWNS. Two Papers by T. C. Horsratt, with an Introduction by 
Joun Ruskin, D.C.L., LL.D., Honorary Student of Christ Church, and 
Honorary Fellow of Corpus Christi College. 8vo, 6d, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, W.C. 
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POPULAR NOVELS 


AND NEW EDITIONS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


Disarmed. By Miss Betham- 
Epwarps, Author of “Kitty,” &. 2 
vols. crown 8vo. 


A Struggle for Fame. By Mrs. 
J. H. Rrppewx, Author of “The Mystery 
in Palace Gardens,” &c. 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 

“‘ Brimful of the quiet humour, the tender pathos, 
the graphic word-painting, and skilful character 
sketching which mark all Mrs, Riddell’s stories.””— 
Society. 


A Fair Country Maid. 


Miss E. Fatrrax Byrrne. 3 vols. 


“Ts a singularly powerful and fascinating story ; it 
is written with scrupulous care, and it contains many 
passages of great beauty. It is full of striking por- 
traits of all kinds and types, from Scrag, the fierce 
and bitter old Radical weiver, to the slender but 
spiritually valiant Lavinia Pearse.’’—Academy. 

“That crowning situation, with the scenes that 
come of it, are eminentiy characteristic of a novel 
showing unquestionable talent.’’—Saturday Review. 


By 


Estcourt. By Lord James 
Doveras. A Novel of Sport and Love. 
2 vols. 


**Lord James Douglas has a very remarkable and 
very rare talent of describing modern life and the 
‘talk of people in modern so ‘iety as they are, and were 
it for that quality alone, this novel would be notice- 
able.”—Vanity Fair, 


Heélene. By Mrs. Arthur Kennard. 


2 vols. 


“Mrs. Kennard’s style is easy and natural, her 
English sound, and her men and women impress the 
reader as real persons, not mere abstractions 
labelled with this or that name. MHéléne herself 
ds full of life to the lips.’’—Standard, 


Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. By 
Miss Carrey. 1 vol., 63. 
** A novel of a sort which does not appear too often 


in any one season, and which it would be a real loss 
‘to mias.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





This day, with Map, post 8vo, cloth, 23 64. 


GLEANINGS IN IRELAND 
AFTER THE LAND ACTS. 


By W. H. (BULLOCK) HALL, formerly Daily News 
Commissioner of the French-Peasant Relief Fund. 





London: 
EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 2s. 
YY CHAIRMAN’S HANDBOOK: 
Suggestions and Rules for the Conduct of Chair. 
men of Public and other Meetings, Based upon the 
Procedure and Practice of Parliament, With an 
Introductory Letter addressed to the Right Honour- 
able the Speaker cf the Honse cf Commons. By 
Reainatp F. D. Para@rave, the Clerk Assistant of 
the House of Cowmons. Fifth and Enlarged 
Edition. W th Additional Chapters on the Duties of 
Chairmen of Board and Shareholders’ Meetings, and 
the Practice of Committees, 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE, and 
RivinGrTon, 118 Fiect S.reet, E.C. 


ARTHQUAKES and ARCHI- 
TECTURE.—See the BUILDER (4d, by post, 
44d) ; See Iilustrativ-ns, Cloi-ters at Wurzburg ; Poplar 
Tabernacle ; The Wallis of Nuremberg : Thorpe Build- 
ings, Bradford ; Terra-Cotta Group ; and Liverpool 
District Post-Office—Descriptive Form for Competing 
Architects ; West Front of St. Alban’s, &.—46 
Catherine Street, and al! Newsmen. 











OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—Counskt ror tHE DeLicaTE.—Those 
to whom of changeable temperatures are 
protracted periods of trial should seek tbe earliest 
opportunity of removing all obstacles to good health. 
This cooling ointment, perseveringly rubbed upon the 
skin, is the most reliable remedy for overcoming all 
diseases of the throat and chest. Quinsey, relaxed 
tonsils, so: e throat, swollen glands, ordinary catarrh, 
and bronchitis, usually prevailing at this season, 
may be arrested .as soon as ciscovered, and every 
symptom banished by Holloway’s simple and effective 
treatment. This Ointment and Pills are highly com- 
mended for the faciiity with which they successfully 
conquer influenza; they allay in an incredibly short 
time the distressing fever and teasing cough. 











é om ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 





._ ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 





HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


Pocket §S1zz, 2s 6d. 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH 

(Hearson’s Patent). <A perfect Re ervoir 

Pen. Is not a point-writer, but a nibbed pen (fine, 

medium, or broad), to suit all Writers. Carries a large 
supply of Ink. 

FItteD WITH Inipium-poInteD PALLADIUM PEN, 


3s Bit, 
As flexiblegs Steel, and as durable as Gold. 
Of all Stationers. 
Wholesale only cf THos. De La RveE and Co., 
London, 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, S.W. 
PresipeENnt—LORD HOUGHTON. 
Vick-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

His Grace the Lerd ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
TRUSTEES 
Lord HOUGHTON. 

Earlof CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY 

The Library contains 109,000 Vulumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 

lowed to country aud ten to town members, 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six, 
Catalogue, 1875, price 163; to Members, 12s. 
Supplement (1875-1880), price 53; to Members, 43. 
Prospectuses on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


|Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: 
| Melbourn», Christchurch, N.Z. 


a‘ ae 
FRY’S yyrysS CARACAS COCOA. 
\ ‘“*A most delicions and valuable 
| article.”’—Standard. 
PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
H * Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 











Sydney, 





COCOA 





STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INK, 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLyp, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL Ppyy 

Also ey kind of Writing and Copying 

rking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, ‘it, 


STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World 


‘ oe 
MAPPIN AND WEBB's 
CANTEEN, 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. OxPORD ar, 











FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE Bag, 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 

THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG, 

FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHR 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered, 

FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 


CATALOGUES POST-FRER, 
FISHER, 188 STRAND, 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS 


Tue Great RemepY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISy, 
The excruciating pain is quickly reli 
cured in a few days, by this ectabebben Modi’ = 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during theip 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 94 per bor. 





AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 43, 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Stron 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold 





Silver Cases, £3 33, 
ases, £3 8s. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY 


W. 


BEDFORD, 


AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


“LEA AND PERRINS'’ 


SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Gouuim 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA 


Oilmen generally. 


and PERRIN S.’ 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. ' 





KINAHAN’S 


LL 


WHISKEY. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, 


and VERY WHOLESOME. 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 186. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





SEASONABLE DELICACY FOR LUNCHEON, DINNER, AND SUPPEB. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, OR BAKED PUDDING. 


WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


| PENS, 
ae ity 





BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 
Many Copies of all the Best New Books are in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
The Collection comprises MORE = HAN ONE MILLION VOLUMES of the Best Works of 
ihe Best Authors, of every shade of opinion, on all Subjects of general interest, 
Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and ample Supplies are provided of all the 
Principal Fortheoming Books as they appear. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 





Terms for Book Clubs and Literary Institutions. 


FIFTEEN VOLUMES AT ONE TIME OF 


THE NEWEST BOOKS, FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


And Three Volumes for every additional Guinea; or 
TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES AT ONE TIME OF OLDER BOOKS, FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


And Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 





CHEAP AND 


SEE MUDIEF’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 


SCARCE 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


BOOKS. 


MUDIE’'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE contains nearly Oae Thousand Recent Books in every Department of Literature. 





*,* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S’ SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICES—281 REGENT STREET, axp 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





THE NEW NOVELS. GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’S MAPS AND ATLASES 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 
Squire Lisle’s Bequest. 


Ayye Beary, Author of ‘‘ Fay Arlirgton.” 


Red Riding Hood. By Fanny 


E.Muterr Nottey, Author of ‘Olive Varcoe,” 


A Fallen Foe. 
Farmer John. By George 
Sam's Sweetheart. By Helen 


Matuers, Author of ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” 
&, SEconp Eprrion. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Cheap New Edition of Miss BRADDON’S NOVELS. 
Price 2s, picture boards; 2s 61, cloth; 33 6d, half- 
vellum, gilt top ; postage,41. Uniform Edition. 

HE GOLDEN CALF. 
Miss BRADDON’S Recent Novel. 
London : J. and R. Maxwe.t, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


By Katharine 


Now ready, price 1s each; post free, 1s 21. 


INSOR and NEWTON'S 

NEW HANDBOOKS on the FINE ARTS. 

No. 32.—COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, as Applied 
tothe Purposes of the Arti-t. By B. WATERHOUSE 
Hawgixs, F.G.8. With numer us Illustrations by 
the Author. EuJited by Grorar Watts, F.S.A., 
Toaer ot the Art Collection, South Kensingten 


No. 33.—The ART of ETCHING EXPLAINED and 
ILLUSTRATED. By H. R. Rog rrson, Fellow of 
= Society of Painter Etchers., 

mdon: WINsor and Nrwron (Limited), 37, 33 
and 39 Rathbone Placo, W. Sold by all Booksellers 
Sel Artute Gnlourimon, ot SF 0 Pooknellons 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
D® WATTS on ASTHMA and 
ia YO RONCHITIS.—A Treati-e on the only Success- 
@ ethod of Curing these Diseases. By ROBERT 

. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &e. 
piendon : C. MircnE, and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fe Street; and Smmparn and Ov., Stationers’ Hall 


— 








DECADE ot VERSE. 
58. By the Author of “ Dorothy Brown,” 
REMINGTON and Co, 





| 


FOR OFFICE OR LIBRARY.—Revised to 1883. 





The MOST COMPLETE MAP of the WORLD. 
BARTHOLOMEW’S NEW LIBRARY CHART of the WORLD, on 


MER“ATOR’S PROJECTION, with Supplementary Maps of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres ; 
Chart showing the Height of the Land and Depths of the Ocean; Chart of the Wind-, River Basins, &c. 


Size, 6ft by 4 ft. 10 in. 


Price, mounted on mahogany rollers and varnished, £3 3s. 


Mounted on cloth, in 


eight sheets, enclosed in handsome portfolio, half-bound morocco, cloth sides, £3 33. 





mperiil folio, half-bound russia, gilt edges, £5 5s. 


= I 
PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS; a Series of New and Authentic 


Maps, engraved from Original Drawings, by JoHN BarTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


Hvucues, F.R.G.S. With a valuable Index, 


Edited by WILLIam 





mperial folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £3 3s. 


I 
PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD; a Series of New and 


Authentic Maps, delineating the Natural and Political Divisions of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States of 


the World. 


Edited by Witt1am Huaues, F.R.G.S. 





c 
PHILIPS’ HANDY 


BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


rown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £1 11s 6d. 


1 
GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. 


By John 


“We can heartily recommend the ‘Handy General Atlas.’ The Maps are clear and easy of reference, 
while we have found, by constant use, that the selection of names is most judicious.”—Atheneum. 





Crown folio, handsomely half-bound, giit edges, price £1 1s. 5 " 
PHILIPS’ POPULAR ATLAS of the WORLD: a Series of Thirty-six Authentic 
Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, constructed from the latest and best authorities, and on a 
sufficiently large scale to embrace all the information needed in a volume intended for every-day refer- 


ence, with a complete Consulting Index. 


By Joun BarTHoLomew, F.R.G.S. 





Crown folio, half-red or green morocco, price £2 2s. 3 
PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND. Forty-eight Maps, 
reduced from the Ordnance Survey. New Edition, with Consulting Index. 
The Publishers will be happy to forward their complete Catalogue, post free, on application. 
London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street (Temporary Premises, 1 Salisbury 
Court, E.C.). 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat. 


N.B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 
*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for if, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, 





Now ready, Second Kiition, 2 vols. 8vo, 709 pp., with 72 Full-paga Plates and 313 Illustrations in Text, price £2 23, 


A PHYSICAL TREATISE on ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. By J.E.H. Gordon, Ba 


(Camb.), Member of the Congress of Electricians, Paris, 1831, Manager of the Electric Light Department of the Telegraph Construction and 
Company. This Edition has been re-arranged, rev sed, and greatly enlarge}, both in Text and Pilates, to bring it up to the present date, 
THE ANNEXATION OF NEW GUINEA. 
Small post 8vo, about 200 pp., price 2s 6d. 


The WESTERN PACIFIC. Being a Description of the Groups of Islands to the North 


and East of the Australian Continent. By WatTer Coorg, F.RG.S., Author of “ Wanderings South and Kast,” “ Threo Months in the M A 
&c. With a Map and 23 Illustrations, executed by Edward Whymper from Drawings by the Author, Oditerrancaa, 


Now ready, square 16mo, cloth, price 23 6d. 


Being Sketches of Undergraduate Life. 


Author of “‘ A Day of My Life at E-on,” ‘‘ About Some Fellows,” “‘ Cambridge Trifles,” &c. 


A CAMBRIDGE STAIRCASE. 


AND CO.’S. PUBLICATION 


Maintenany, 


By ‘the 


LIFE of Sir WILLIAM E. LOGAN, Knt., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., &c., First Director of the 


Geolozical Survey of Canada. Chiefly compiled from his Letters, Journals, and R ports. By BERNARD J, Harrineron, B.A., Ph.D., Professor of 


in M‘Gill University, late Vhemist and Mineralogist to the Geolozical Survey of Canada. With Steel Portrait and numerous Wiodcats, demy 8y0, cloth, 135 
“Dr, Hurrington has fulfilled his task ably and conscientiously, and has produced a book which deserves a favourable reception not alone within soientifig 


circles.’’—Journal of Science. 


A FOOL FOR HIS PAINS. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


By Helena Gullifer, Author of “Trust her Not,” & 


“« The story is smartly wr'tten, and the reader is introduced to many interest’ng and amusing people.””—The Queen. 
*“* A Fool for his Pains’ shows that Miss Gullifer has made a very decided advance in her art since writing ‘Trzst her Not,’ a novel which was fall of 


romise...... * A Fool for his Pains’ is a novel which may be r ded with c 


fia 





and the interest increases as the tale goes on.’’—Derby Mercury. 


It is happy in conception, s\ilful in development, and healthy in tong 





Now ready, the Second Edition of the New Work by Miss CONSTANCE 
FENIMORE WOOLSON (Niece of the late Fenimore Cooper). 


ANNE. 1 vol. small post 8vo, with 29 Illustrations, 
cloth, 63. 

The Acapemy says of ** Anne” :—** We venture to say that ‘ Anne’ is one of the 
most remarkable works of fiction that has appeared for’ many years...... If the 
— can keep up to the high standard reached in this work, a great future is 
before her.” 

The WasITEHALL REVIEW says:—‘' We have rarely read anything to surpass it 
in purity of tone, wealth of humour, and freshness of incident. Immense elabora- 
tion and minuteness of narrative combine with a plenitude of those masterly little 
turns of expressive dialogue in which the Americans excel.” 

The Century Magazine says:—‘‘The story grows intensely dramatic and 
Powerful. Anne’s innocence and charm and growing strength win us completely . 
nee Miss Woolson, thus, to our thinking, has this double chance of becoming 
eed — novelist—fresh material, got at first hand, and a power of passion in 

erself.”” 

Also by the same Author. Now ready. 


FOR THE MAJOR. 1 vol. smali post 8vo, with 
IUustrations, cloth, 5s. 

Now ready. 

The BRITISH FISHERIES DIRECTORY for 1883. 
Price 2s 6d. This work is designed for the purpose of supplying a demand 
which has arisen, incommon with the general and growing interest in the 
development of the Fisheries of the Country. While “ The British Fisheries 
Directory’’ will, to a considerable extent, be devoted to the commercial 
aspect of the sabject, it will likewise embrace all kinds of information, euch 
as may prove useful in regard to fishing generally—sea fisheries and river 
fisheries—as an industry, a trade, and a pastime. 


Dedicated by permission to Henry Fawcett, Esq., M.P., Postmaster-General. 


An ANGLER’S STRANGE EXPERIENCES: a 
Whimsical Medley, and an Of-jish-all Record without A-bridge-ment. By 
' . Corsworp Isys, M.A., Fellow of All-soles, late Scholar of Winch-ester. Pro- 
fusely illustrated in a style never before app-roach-ed in these Days, af.er 

~ Drawings in Water-Colours. 4to, cloth, bevelled edges, price 53. [Now ready. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 128 pp., price 2s. . 


The CHAIRMAN’S HANDBOOK: Suggestions an 
Rules for the Conduct of Chairmen cf Public and other Meetings, based upon 
the Procedure and Practice of Parliament. With an Introductory Letter 
addressed to the Right Hon. the Speaker of the House of Commons. By 
BRerarnatp F. D. Pateravre, the Clerk-Assistant of the House of Commons. 
Fifth and Enlarged Edition, with Additional Chapters on the Duties of Chair- 
men of Board and Shareholders’ Meetings, and the Practice of Committees. 


Price 6d. 


The NUTSHELL HISTORY of IRELAND. By A. 
M. Suuurvan, M.P., Author of ‘‘ New Ireland,”’ [Now ready. 


Second Edition, now ready. 


866 MENUS and 1,200 RECIPES of the BARON 
saan oy hy aaa and English. Translated by Mrs. MattHEw CLARK. 


An AMERICAN FOUR-IN-HAND in BRITAIN. 
By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 1 vol. 8vo, w:th an Autotype eee 103 = 
[Now ready. 


The ANNEXATION of NEW GUINEA. 
Her Majesty the Queen has been pleased to accept a copy of the following Work :— 
WANDERINGS in a WILD COUNTRY; or, Three 


Years Amongst the Cannibals of New Britain. By Witrrep Powe tt, 
F.R.G.8., &c. With many Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, drawn 
by J. Medland, Esq. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 18s, 


OUR DOMESTIC BIRDS. A Practical Poultry-Book 
for England and New Zealand. By ALFRED SAUNDERS, an Englishman many 
years .esident in New Zealand. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, (Nearly ready. 


BIOGRAPHIES of GREAT MUSICIANS. 

Edited by FRANCIS HUEFFER. Small post 8yo, 3s. 
MOZART. By Dr. F. Gehring. 

HANDEL. By Mrs. Julian Marshall. 


[Now ready. 


[Now ready. 








LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. Small post 879, 
cloth extra, price 63 each (except where otherwise stated). 
By R. D. BLACKMORE :—Lorna Doone. (Illustrated E lition, 31s 6d and $55) 
—Auice Lorraine. — Cravock NoweLn. — Ciara VauGHAn. — Cripps THR 
CARRIER.—EREMA; or, My Father’s Sin.—Maay ANERLEY.—CuR stows; a 
Dartmoor Tale. ” 
By WILLIAM BLAOK:—Turee Fratuers.—A DavGuter or Her— 
Kitmeny.—In SiLK Artire.—Lapr SILVERDALE'S SwWEETHEART.—Suyrigp, 
By THOMAS HARDY :—Tue TrumpPet-Masor.—Far FROM THE Mapping 
Crowp.—TweE Hanp oF EtHeLserta.—A Laopicean.—Two on a Towsg, 
By GEORGE MAC DONALD:—Mary Marsron.—Gu1Lp Court.—Tue Vicay’s 
DavGHTER.—ADELA CATHCART.—STEPHEN ARCHER, and other Tales,—Ogrg,— 
WEIGHED AND WANTING. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL :—Wreck OF THE ‘ GROSVENOR,’ —Jogy 
HotpswortH (Chief Mate)—A Sartor’s SWEETHEART.—TuHE ‘Lapy Mayp'= 
LittLe Loo. (In the press.) 
am By JOSEPH HATTON :—TuHREE REcRvITS AND THE Girts THEY Lert Bem 
HEM, , 
By VICTOR HUGO :—NineEty-THREE.—HIsSTORY OF A CRIME: THE StoRY OF 
THE Coup D’Erart. 
By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON :—AnNE: A Nove. (Second Ei 
“—~ — THE Mason. Illustrated uniform with the above, price ix 
‘ow ready). 
( By HELEN MATHERS, Authoress of ‘‘Comin’ through the Rye,” “ Cherry 
Ripe,” &c.—My Lapy GREENSLEEVES. y 

y Mrs. BEECHER STOWE:—My Wire anv I.—Poaanvc Prope, tam 
LovEs anp LivEs.—OLp Town FOo.k, 

By Mr:. CASHKL HOEY :—A Gotpen Sorrow.—Oort oF Court. : 

By LEWIS WALLACE :—Ben Hor: a TaLe OF THE Carist. 

By Mrs, MACQUOID :—Euinor DrypEN.—DIANE, 

By Miss COLERIDGE :—An Ene isu Squire. 

By the Rev. E. GILLIAT, M.A. :—A Story or THE DRAGONADES, 

By LOUISA M. ALCOTT :—Work : a Story oF EXPERIENCE. 

By the AUTHOR of “ONE ONLY,” “CONSTANTIA,” &.—A Faryou 
ALEIRESS IN HER OWN CHATEAU. Six Illustrations, 


“ Terribly thrilling, but absolutely harmless.”—Times, 


The WORKS of JULES VERNE. (Low’s Author's 
Copyright Editions.) Crown 8vo, boards, pr.ce ls each, 

TweENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA. Part I.—Drrto. Part IL-= 
Hector SErvapac.—THe Fur Country.—From THE EARTH TO THE MOON ANDES 
Trip Rounp 1T.—MIcHAEL STROGOFF, THE COURIER OF THE CZAR.—DICE 
tHe Boy CaprTatn.—FIvE WEEKS IN A BALLOON.—ADVENTURFS OF THRER 
ENGLISHMEN AND THREE RUSSIANS —AROUND THE WORLD IN Etauty Dars- 
A Fioatine City.—THE BLocgaDE RunNnERS.—Dnr. Ox’s ExPERIMENT.—MASTER 
ZacHaRius.—A DRAMA IN THE AIR.—A WINTER AMID THE IcE.—THE SURVIVORS 
OF THE ‘ CHANCELLOR.’—MartTIN Paz.—THE Mysterious Istanp, 3 vol 
Vol. I. Dropped from the Clouds. Vol. II. Abandoned. Vol. III. Secret of the 
Island.—THE CHILD OF THE CAVERN. ‘“ Jules Verne, that prince of story-tellers.” 
—Times. A complete List, with prices of the above and the new volumes in better 
bindings, will be sent on application. 


The ROSE LIBRARY. Price 1s each, paper boards; 
cloth, gilt edges, 23 6d (except where otherwise stated). 

By LOUISA M. ALCOTT.—Lirtte Women. 1s.—Litrie Women W: 5 
1s. (1 vol., cloth, gilt edges, 33 61.)—Litrte Men. Double vol., 23; cloth, 
edges, 33 64.—AN OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. 23; cloth, gilt edges, 3s 61.—WoRk: & 
S-ory of Experience. 1s.—Brainnine Again. A Sequel to “ Work.” ls. (lvl, 
cloth, gilt edges, 3s 6d.)\—Tue Rose 1n Bioom. 23s; cloth gilt, 33 64,—Kiem 
Cousrtns. Illustrated, 23; cloth gilt, 3s 64.—Unper THE Linacs. I ated, 
2s; cloth gilt, 5:.—Sitver PircHERS.—Jimmy’s CRUISE IN THE * PINAFORE,’ AND 
OrHER TALES. Illustrated, 23; cloth gilt, 336d.—Jack anp JL, Ill 
23; cloth gilt, 53. 





By Mrs. H. BEECHER STOWE.—Tue Peart or Orr's Istanp.—Tat 
Minister's Wooinc.—WE AND Our NEIGHBOURS. Double vol., 23; cloth, 33 6d, 
—My Wire anpI. Double vol., 23; cloth gilt, 33 62, , 


By J. &. Lowell.—Tue GuarpIAN ANGEL. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
SumMER IN A GARDEN. By C. D. Warner.—Drep. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 


Hans Brinker; or, the Silver Skates. By Mrs. Dodge.—My Stupy WI we 
i 
vol., 23; cloth gilt, 33 6d. pe 





By WILL CARLETON :—Farm BaLtaps.—FarM LEGENDS.—F Ak FESTIVALS 


Tue Curents or Dr. Bernaaius. Two Parts, 1s each; cloth, 33 6d.—Tae 
UnNpIscovERED Country. By W. D. Howells. Cloth, 3: 6d.—Basr Rvs. By 0, 
M. Clay. Clotb,3s6d.—HitHErTo. By the Author of “ The Gayworthys.” 2 vols. 
1s each.—FRIENoS: a Duet. By E. Stuart Phelps. Cloth, 33 6d.—A GENTLEMAN 
or Leisure: a Novel. By Edgur Fawcett. Cloth, 33 61—TuxE Story or Huai 
Troy. Cloth, 33 6d, 
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